The Musical World 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER:) 





‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 


. § 3d. Unstamped. 
Prick {3° By Post. 





VoL. 65.—No. 16, 








THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and 100 standard candles) which are recommended 

by Insurance.Companies, and which have been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, 
they have just completed, and have on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP ) 3z,"9<. 


— AND — 


“ios. 64, =606md FHEE DEF RIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. Qd., is made in Polished Brass, is 10 inches~high,~and-gives 


a brilliant light equal to 10-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. 
THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers, Jas 


its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour being emitted, costing whilst so burning one 
penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d. is a Perfect and Safe Lamp to suit all classes. 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely white light of 2o-candle power with 
practically no heat. It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any odour being emitted. 





To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


JHE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


“PURE COFFER 








FROM 
z : B.E T° T'S’, 
| 453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Nothing but/Pure’ Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 


_._ - Wher othe first: Report ofthe \Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations “was 
Bers in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were. found genuine. The first, that of 








TTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm) in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per Ib. The 
a¢tual wording of the Report was as follows :— — 
“The Coffee purchased of Mr, Betts, 262 (now renumbered 463), Oxford Street, 
rner. of. North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
1 adulteration.” 
The value of this.testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food Adulteration Act. 
_ 2 soCoffee when ‘mixed: with» Chicory; or other inferior ingredients, is frequently. offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only -tepresent ‘coffees absolutely pure :-— 
| Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = ?=R 12. Aa PER LB. 
CostaRica- - - ~- Is. 2d. | Choice East India -, - - 1s. 6d. 
~~) “Superior ditto ditto - =" Ts" 4d. | . Mysore and East India - . - 1s..8d. 
The above can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing I-lb, & 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—1-lb. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4d. each, and allowed for when returned. 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground. 
Coffee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on dav of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
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OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
The next Term will conmence on April 26. 


Regulations and all information to be obtained of the Registrar at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Jon, Secretary. 





HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, E.C 
Established by the Corporation of London. 
Principal—Mr. WEIST HILL. 
The next Term will commence on Monday, April 18, 1887. 
Examinations of Candidates for admission as Students, will be held on 
April 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, and 16. ’ 
For Prospectuses, &°c., apply to the Secretary. 
By order, 
CHARLES P. SMITH, Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1a, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. ‘ 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





The Ear. cof ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 

TRINITY TERM COMMENCES MAY 2, when new Students are received. 

The following is a list of the subjects taught :--Harmony, Counterpoint, Form 
and Orchestration, Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Figures, Bass Playing, 
Solo Singing, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, 
Oboe, Clarionet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, Musical History, Sight Singing, 
Choral Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology. 

Harmony and Counterpoint are also taught by correspondence. 

The Fee for Three Studies (e.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term. 

Also Classics, Mathematics, English Composition and Literature, History and 
Geography, Science, &c. 

The next Student’ Orchestral Concert will take place on Thursday, June 2, at 
Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. Conductor, Mr. George Mount. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Apelication, and all particulars can be obtained from the 


Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


tinal COLLEGE, LONDON. President—-The Right Hon. 








CADEMY for thee HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 
President : : FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director . . : OSCAR BERINGER. 


The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students, For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


HE MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.'¥., Cc) 
Principal Mrs. M, A. CARLISLE. 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's invariably 
successful “‘ METHOD” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


DRAMATIC & MUSICAL DIRECTORY. 


1887. 


COMPLETE LIST of all Theatres, Music Halls, Corn Ex- 
changes, Hotels, Authors, Composers, Conductors, Actors, Actresses, 
Music Hall Artistes, &c.; Theatrical Tradespeople, Professional 
Lodgings, Dramatic Clubs, Local Newspapers, Best Routes, Cab 
Fares, &c., &c. 500 pages of invaluable information. 


Price 2/6; Cloth Boards, 3/6; Postage 44d. 
C. H. F O X, 


19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

















OUR EMPRESS QUEEN. Composed by the yeteran Henry 
Russet. A marvéllouslystriking melody, worthy of Henry Russell’s former 
enone “Cheer, Boys, Chéer,” ‘‘The Ship on Fire,” ‘“ The jac,” 
‘* Woodman Spare that Tree.” ** Gambler's Wife,” “‘ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
‘* Man the Lifeboat,” ‘‘ I’m Afloat,’ ‘‘ Old Arm Chair,” “* The Ivy Green,” &e., 
and hundreds of other songs that have reached the hearts of thé English-speaking 
world, Written by CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Victoria! Queen of a nation 
That governs the heart of the world, 
ey, Empire of love is the station 
here Liberty’s flag is unfurled. 
What son would not die to defend thee, 
Who rulest our loves and our lives? 
The heart of our manhood we send thee 
The blessing of mothers and wives, 
Published in G, for contralto or baritone; in B flat, for soprano or tenor. 
Post free 24 stamps.—To be had of all Musicsellers. 





In Six Grades, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


SIXTH GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 








THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOF 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he ha 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr, Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO, (late Jutuien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Auther, at 
Residence. 86. Wimvole Street. 











COUPON. 





. 


“The Musical World” Competition 


FOR 


A POEM 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC, 


PUA. 5 0 siiwhs siassnenesedtdyedsevbaghicunebeabaubisesabiltas tasavciocstese 


AGB CES ickicrcecvvisdebctbetvertgvdtcobidcedvrchtcboceddl doses £).. cheddar 


This Coupon, with the Poem intended for. competition 
must reach the Office of ‘‘ The Musical World” on or 
before May 15, 1887, at the latest. 


(For particulars see No. 75.) 























S———e7~"FEn 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
los. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Afpplica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
Condon, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 





Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
8, MARLBOROUGH PLACE, 
St. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 





Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
° St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Signor CARLO DUCCI 
(Professor of the Piangsorte, Conductor and Composer), 
25, PRINCES STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELSHAM RoaD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 


Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 
17, Finspury PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 


(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 




















Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira, Wood and Straw 
Instrument.) 


22A, DoRSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 





Vocalists—Sopranos. 





Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Boswortu HouskE, Hussanp’s BoswortH, 


Rucpy. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
¢/o NoLan & JACKSON. 





Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Oper a), 


c/o Mr. A. Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W. 





Miss KATE FLINN 


(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W, 





Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 


FULHAM, S.W, 


Contraltos. 
Miss PFEIFFER VAN BEEK 


(Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts, also Lessons), 
Pupil of Stockhausen, 
4, BULSTRODE STREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 


Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE, 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQuaRE, HypDE Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 














Bass, 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, New Bonp STREET, W. 





Guitar. 








Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, DorsET STREET, 
PORTMAN SQuARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 








Pianoforte. 





77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FULHAM Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


Tenors. 











Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq, 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypDE Park, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PARK VILLAS, W. 


Mr. IVER M‘KAY, 
clo Mr. W. Marriott, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Address—Cart Rosa OPERA CoMPANY, 
Now at MANCHESTER. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
c/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 
Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN | 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. Vert, Esq., 
6, CorK STREET, W. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, re 
Goruic LODGE, 
LORDSHIP LANE, S.E. 


“‘Baritones, 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West DuLwicu, S.E. 


























Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 


BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury STREET, W.C. 

Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘‘ London Ballad Singers,’ 

Qratorios, Concerts, &c.), 

30, LANCASTER Roap, 
Nottinc Hit. 











a 


| 


Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEST KENSINGTON. 








Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley) 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, §.E. 











Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 
109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roan, N.W. 


Recitals, 
Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 


(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonp STREET, W. 


——— —— ——= 

















THE FRASER QUINTET.— Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 











Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W 








communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 


LsNn Town for Concerts and Lessons, 


81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 





Westminster Orchestral Society, 


High-class Public Concerts. 





Examination for Orchestral Membership Ist and 
3rd Wednesdays, Address, The Hon. Secretaries, 
THe Town HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT ®=°» 


OETZMANN & CQO, 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, and 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Near Tottenham Court Road), 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
Orders per Post receive prompt and faithful attention. 





st = a} 
ATMA 





INEXPENSIVE ARTI 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS, 


THe BURMESE, THe IMPERIAL, Four bevelled  silvered plates at back 


; feet wide. 
s. 6d. ir, 38s. 6d. per pair, a 4 
Phe te thy call:hndcs. ~=©9B&SDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 75s, 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron 
French Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug, Five Guineas Complete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


A LUXURY 


earser & companys FRENGH COFFEE 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 
This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 


2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 
Hastings ; Manchester; Birmingham ; Brighton; Bristol'; Preston; Liverpool. 
Postal Orders from ts. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. |}. 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE and CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- cach. 


‘ I am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 
‘I like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. 


CHAPPELL & CO.,, 


5, NEW BOND STREET, W., and 15, POULTRY, EC. 


EBONIZED CABINET. 




















7. 


Iron 
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SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, INDICES- 
TION, CONSTIPATI.N, LIVER 
& KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 





send 


Med 





Korner & Ra tdtoone Vi\ace 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. ‘Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties, They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilized world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all’ Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours af 11 and 4, or by letter. 








EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


aula hin 
ATEN i 








These Pens are 
simply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost im- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 


A) 2 dh Pl wt Ibs: MMe) Ping nearly so of- 
HL re Ml ten as other Pens. 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip VAN WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 270.) , 
But to return to the peaceful realm of music and Joseph 
Hellmesberger. It was from his violin that the strains of 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful, although now somewhat hackneyed, 
concerto resounded for the first time within the walls of Vienna, 
that is, in the Great Redoutensaal within the Emperor’s Palace 
(Burg), where, at that time, prior to the erection of the new and 
magnificent Musikverein, the great concerts were held. I well 
remember the surprise I felt at the rehearsal (Beethoven’s great 
pianoforte Concerto No. 4, in G, being then a stranger 


. to me) at the opening of the ist movement, with solo, dis- 


pensing with the. customary preceding Tutti. That such 
ad captandum works as Vieuxtemps’s Fantaisie-Caprice, then 
new, de Beriot's violin concertos, and similar compositions 
gained, as rendered with Joseph Hellmesberger’s marvellous 
expression an altogether exceptional charm is a matter of 
course. By the way, I nearly heard, but merely saw, the 
famous de Beriot (born 1802, the husband of Malibran) 
sitting, ghastly pale, wrapped in his fur cloak in the artist’s 
room, too ill to step out before the audience assembled for his 
cancert at the above-named Redoutensaal. The mention of 
him reminds me of another great artistic feature of Joseph 
Hellmesberger. If Franz Clement’s memory was remarkable, 
Joseph Hellmesberger’s is simply phenomenal, to which fact 
the following authentic instance will bear testimony. The two 








brothers, Joseph and Georg, used to perform a good deal 
in public at their own and other concerts, either solo or joining 
in violin duets by Spohr, Dancla, &c., and nothing more 
charming and graceful could be imagined than the two 
boys, attired in dark blue jackets with velvet collars and 
black trousers, tripping merrily on to the platform with their 
fiddles under their arms, led forward by their venerable 
father and teacher, until the advent of the two youthful Italian 
violinists, Teresa and Maria Milanollo, who, dressed in white, 
as I saw them at a miscellaneous concert, carried off the 
palm. The two girls, Teresa more especially, proving 
excellent players, with the ‘novelty of the thing super- 
added, at atime when a Lady Folkestone’s Ladies’ Orchestra, 
South Kensington Ladies’ Orpheonists, and a Viennese 
Ladies’ Band, were as yet not thought of, some artistic 
rivalry between the two young couples was the natural 
consequence. The two Hellmesbergers’ keen interest in 
the proceedings of the two daughters of the South was 
still further intensified, when it became known that the 
latter had brought to Vienna a brand new MS. Con- 
certo written by de Beriot expressly for Teresa, with 
the ink scarcely dry, and jealously guarded for her sole 
and exclusive performance. But the young lady had 
reckoned without her host, or rather without the two 
Hellmesbergers’ extraordinary mnemenic capacities. For 
one or two rehearsals, at which they listened “ with all their 
ears,” sufficed for Joseph to write down the violin solo part 
together with a pianoforte accompaniment of such complete- 
ness, that Hellmesberger seve was able to “lead” the violins 
at the concert, as he personally told my father, from his son’s 
manuscript ; who, indeed, played the work at my father’s 
house, accompanied on the piano by his brother Georg (like 
Joseph a self-taught pianist), with marvellous correctness 
and also from memory, either before or immediately after 
the great public performance of the concerto by the right- 
ful owner of the music. Then, again, the two brothers would 
sit down and play as a pianoforte duet entirely by ear, say 
the first movement of Hummel’s Pianoforte Quintet in 
E flat minor, &c. Indeed, there is scarcely a classical com- 
position within the range of chamber, orchestral, operatic, or 
sacred music, of even the most complex description, of 
which Joseph Hellmesberger will not play page after page 
from memory, such as, to quote but one instance, Wagner's 
Tannhiuser Overture, performed in this way before a circle of 
astonished listeners at a time when Richard Wagner was 
still an “unknown quantity” in Vienna. The prompitude 
with which he is said to assist the singers as leader at 
the opera, by instantly indicating the correct note on the 
violin in the case of a slip, say in an opera by Wagner or 
Goldmark, is equally remarkable. His Jdonhomie towatds 
rival artists is a fine trait in his character. Thus, he 
took the tenor to Sarasate’s (not very satisfactory) first fiddle 
in a Beethoven quartet at a public concert. For Joseph 
Hellmesberger is also a perfect master on the tenor, on which 
he recently played in public Chopin’s extremely difficult Vio- 
loncello Sonata, as arranged by himself for the former instru- 
ment. He also plays, self-taught, fairly well on the violoncello. 

His brother Georg, likewise a capital violinist, especially 
distinguished for the fulness of his tone, and a musician 
jusqu’ au bout des ongles, had, moreover, a decided talent for 
composition, some MS. string quartets, repeatedly played at 
my father’s house by Joseph first, the composer, 2nd violin, 
my father tenor, and Selmar Bagge violoncello, showing for 
one so young, considerable mastery of that difficult form of 
music. All these fine hopes and promises were, however, 
cruelly dashed to pieces by the news of Georg’s sudden death, 
at Hanover, at the early age of 23, to the inexpressible grief 
of his family and a host of friends and admirers. 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir Gzorck GROVE. 
(Continued from page 272.) 

But there are proofs that this noble phrase was not only employed 
in the learned elaborations of skilled musicians, or in the strains of 
religious service, or even in songs, but had penetrated deep and low 
into the fabric of English life. I have already quoted some old 
English songs in which it appears (Nos. 306-308). Through the 
kindness of friends I can give three cries.* The first was heard at 
Cardiff, the second at Peterborough station :— 
No. 352. No. 353- 
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Fresh shrimps, fine large shrimps. Morn - ing pa - per 
and the third, crying some kind of fish, at Whitby :— . 
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My own experience enables me to add two examples of its use 
where it might be little expected. The first from a man-of-war, in 
which I heard the lead heaved, on entering the harbour of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, in 1840, to the following tune :— 

No. 355. rN 
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By the mark five, 

That is fifty years ago. The tune has now been improved away, and 
is no longer retained in the navy; but I was lately told by a 
quartermaster at Chatham Dockyard that it had been employed 
during his memory, and he sang it to me correctly. There is an 
entry in Pepys’s diary in which this cry is not improbably alluded to:— 
“TI took the Bezan [the Admiralty yacht] back with me, and with a 
brave gale and tide reached up that night to the Hope, taking great 
pleasure in learning the Seamen’s manner of singing when they sound 
the depths.” 

The second is more curious still. The navy is a great institution, 
and the tune doubtless formed part of the systematic training of 
sailors; but in the case I am going to relate the existence of the 
phrase must be due to its own inherent and unassisted vitality ; it is 
an admirable example of that “ survival of the fittest” which is as true 
a principle in Art as in Nature. In 1854, before the Crystal Palace 
was opened, there was only one railway to it, viz., from London Bridge. 
The up-trains waited to take tickets over the Bermondsey Road, and 
there was generally a number of street arabs below who called out 
— passengers for halfpence ; and this they did in the notes of our 
phrase :— 
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Before leaving the eighteenth century we may give an example 
from Thomas Attwood (1765-1838) who is the one of the few direct 
links in the chain of musicians between this country and Mozart, 
Kelly and the two Storaces being the others. It is the beginning 
of a Canon 4 in 2, printed in Zhe Monthly Musical Record for 
Sept., 1880 :— 
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| No 
With the present century the English composers would seem to 
have returned to the old fondness for the phrase, and it is hardly too 


* It does not occur in Orlando Gibbons’s Madrigal on Cries. 





much to say that it is employed by the large majority of them, by 
some with great frequency. 

Sir Henry Bishop (1786-1855) gives us not only such 
excellently spontaneous examples as this, from his Glee, “ Mynheer 
Vandunck ” :— 


No, 358. 
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or this, from the Glee, “ In pity” :— 
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this, from “The Chough and Crow” :— 
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and this, from “The Winds whistle cold” :— 
Allegro moderato. =~ 
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the winds whis-tle stars 
but also more elaborate and studied specimens, such as this :— 


Allegro spiritoso. 
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or this, again, from his Glee, ‘Come forth, sweet Spirit,” a passage 
which may remind us of the examples already quoted from Fidelio 


.(No. 124) and Elijah (No. 210) :— 























No. 359. 
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Goss (1800-1872) makes it the principal subject in a favourite 
Anthem, “As the mountains,” giving the full tetrachord, like a true 


ecclesiastical writer :— 
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reating it more closely a little further on, and inverting the 
phrase :— 
No. 361. As the moun- Hein 
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Henry Smart (1813-1869) employs it in his Part-Song, 
“Spring” :— 
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POR ls ous birds in wood-land, joy - ous birdsin  wocdland bow’rs, 


and no doubt often elsewhere in his numerous compositions. 


From Sterndale Bennett (1816-1875) we give two examples—one 
the opening of a song :— 
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the other taken from a Sanctus composed by him for the Supplement 
to the ‘‘ Chorale Book,” edited by himself and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt ; 
first at the opening :— 
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GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
EARLY MANHOOD. 
By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Continued from page 272.) 

We are afforded a striking illustration of the illimitable influence 
acquired by Clara Wieck over Schumann, in the manner of his recep- 
tion of the news of his mother’s death, which, to judge from his agony 
of grief at the loss of his brother and sister-in-law, must have wounded 
his finely-attuned and over-strung heart to the very core—had it not 
been for his recognition of the possession of a friendship and affection 
sufficient in themselves to supplant, and repay for the loss of all other 
earthly ties. 

“My day,” he writes to Clara, “has been occupied with many 
things—an open will of my mother’s, a description of her last hours 
and death..... Behind all the dark clouds, however, your dear, 
bright image appears to me, and I can bear everything with more 
resignation and patience. My first steps on my return to Leipzig will 
be to put all my outer affairs in order. My inner ones are so already. 
Perhaps your father will not withhold his sanction and consent when 
I ask for them. ‘There is certainly a great deal to be thought of, and 
to arrange. I have firm belief, however, in our protecting genius. 
We were destined for each other by fate. I have known it for long, 
but have lacked sufficient confidence to dare to tell you so before, 
and to endeavour to make myself understood by you. . . .” 

F, Wieck seems from the outset to have adopted the policy of 
tacit resistance, and to have openly scouted the possibility of an 
eventual union as unworthy of serious consideration. Clara was 
promptly removed from her lover’s dangerous proximity, although no 
actual veto seems to have been placed upon correspondence, to which 
fortunate leniency we owe the perusal of letters pregnant with the 
idiosyncracies of Schumann’s poetic and passionate soul. 

The following letter to his sister-in-law, Thérése, graphically por- 
trays his hovering between hope and despair simultaneously with a 
scarcely less affecting grief at the contemplation of the ruins of his 
under-linen :—“ Dear Thérése,” he writes, “We will speak of Clara 
and Wieck when we meet. My position is most critical, and most of 
all I lack calm and clear judgment to extricate myself. But the mat- 
ter stands thus: ‘either I can never speak to her again or she must 
become all my own. You shall know everything, and will, I know, 
do your best for me. . . . Thanks for all that you are accomplishing 
forme. I acquiesce in n everything in advance. I want fine linen 
cuffs on the shirts. With the best will in the world I find it impos- 
sible to put you in possession of the state of my under-linen—on 
paper. It needs a woman to see with her own eyes, and not to 
miserably hesitate between partial and total ruin, as we men do. So 
come to me like a good sister. I have otherwise no hope of feminine 
aid. This thought would terribly depress me were I not certain of 
your coming to my rescue. ... . 

Schtimanns’s first reference to Mendelssohn occurs in the same 
letter :—“I look up to Mendelssohn,” he writes, ‘‘as to a colossal 
mountain. He is a veritable god, and you ought to know him. . . .” 

Schumann’s first letter to Clara (then in Vienna) as a declared 
lover, is dated Dec. 22, 1837 :—‘‘ Among the thousand voices joyfully 


- shouting to you at the present moment, you will perhaps distinguish © 


one softly calling to you by yourname. You look round, and I am 
there. ‘You here, Robert?’ you exclaim. Why not? I am never 
absent from your side, and follow you everywhere—although invisible 
to you. ‘Taeqlisbeck told me that you had played him the Sonata.* 
And old Vieuxtemps spoke of having heard the Carnival played by 
you. This heartily delighted me. Few of my things are really 
suitable for playing in public, but there are two of the numbers in 
the Phantasiestiicke which will soon appear, ‘In der Nacht’ and 
‘ Traumeswirren’ which you must look at. After writing the former, I 
was delighted to find the picture of Hero and Leander therein. You 
know it of course? Leander swims every night to his mistress, who 
awaits his arrival holding a burning torch as a signal to light hin on 
his way. It is a beautiful old romantic legend, When I play ‘In 
der Nacht,’ I see the whole picture before my eyes. First, when he 
plunges in the sea—she calls—he replies—he cleaves his way through 
the waves to the land—then the cantilene, when they are merits in 
each others arms till the night falls in silence and darkness. . . . Tell 





* F minor, 
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me whether you also think that this picture fits the music. I am so 
lonely, so isolated ; I have nobody to speak to about my art, and I 
long to call to you, and to hear your reply—you who have always so 
easily, and so willingly understood me. A/rofos, Liszt has written a 
long, just, and splendid article about me in the French musical 
papers.* The critique has surprised and delighted me, and if you 
meet Liszt in Vienna, you may thank him by a beautiful glance from 
your dark eyes..... x 

A few days later he writes :—“ The Davidsbiindler Tanze, and 
Phantasiestiicke will be out ina week. There are hosts of wedding 
thoughts in the dances ; they found their creation during a period of 
the most delightful excitement that I can remember. I will explain 
them to you some day. . . . . Be sure you write and tell me how 
you like them—candidly, as if I were your husband, not your lover. 
For the last year and a half I have felt as if I were possessed of the 
true secret of eloquence. That sounds strange—but there is a great 
deal in me. If you remain true to me, all will see the light of day. 
If not—it will remain dumb, and buried for ever... .. So Henselt 
was there. Our first meeting was almost that of two brothers. I had 
no conception that he was so natural, vigorous—almost rough in 
appearance ; his manner and views are, however, quite the reverse of 
all this. We have become hourly more intimate with each other, 
although I really know comparatively little about him. But I must 
tell you that, as a player, he far surpasses all my expectations formed 
from your accounts of him. He really possesses something 
demoniacal—like Paganini, Napoleon, or Schroder-Devrient. I am 
more impressed with his gveatness from hour to hour.... . The 
Grillparzer poem is really the most beautiful thing that has ever been 
written about you. Mendelssohn just happened to be with me when 
it arrived, and he said the same. It is all so soft and tender that it 
brings you bodily before one. Those few lines will help you more 
with the public than any number of critiques. Ordinary folks are 
covered. with awe before a true poet, and believe in him as in an 
oracle. I must confess that the poem has made me very happy. I 
could not have wished it better, or otherwise—even if it had been 


(Zo be continued.) 


Reviews, 


WAGNER ON CONDUCTING.+ 


Thanks to the excellent translation recently furnished by Mr. 
Edward Dannreuther of Wagner's Ueber das Dirigiren, English 
musicians have now an opportunity of reading in their native tongue 
a work which has been long known here by repute, and the 
importance of which is in no wise to be measured by its smallness of 
bulk. After perusing the volume, it becomes easy to understand 
both the irritation it aroused at the time and the good it afterwards 
promoted. In his writings as in his music Wagner was ever direct, 
forcible, sincere. It was his habit in controversy to hit straight at a 
truth without concerning himself much about whom or what else he 
hit in the process. Ueber das Dirigiren indeed will possess a double 
interest in the importance of the subject matter, and hardly less in the 
clue afforded for those who take the trouble to read between the lines, 
to the secret alike of the trials and triumphs which marked the author’s 
career. Years have now elapsed since in 1869 this work appeared ; 
first simultaneously in the Meue Zeitschift fiir Musik, and the Mew 
Yorker Musik Zeitung, and subsequently in book form at Leipsic. 
Many of the pompous mediocrities, whose dignity was not unna- 
turally ruffled by a plain-speaking they were little accustomed to, 
have since then, like their formidable assailant, disappeared from a 
world where, even in art, progress and strife must needs go together. 
Among those musicians of more sterling qualities who received less 
courtesy than was their due, and who have since attained to great- 
ness, they, too, have owed more to Wagner and to Wagner’s 








* A translation has appeared in the columns of the Musical World. 

+ ‘*On conducting ( Veber das Dirigiren): A treatise on Style in the execution 
of Classical Music,” by Richard Wagner. Translated by Edward Dannreuther 
(William Reeves). 








influence in the shape of individual stimulus, and in other less direct 
ways, than they would probably be disposed to acknowledge. Nor 
will their names shine less brightly, or whatever there is of true worth 
in their achievements be less clearly recognised, in an atmosphere 
freed from the clouds of error and false pretence by the power of a 
master mind. 

Ueber das Dirigiren \eaves untouched the technical side of the 
conductor’s art. In spite of the remarkable personal influence 
exercised by Wagner over men and assemblies of men, he was not, in 
his later years, a strong conductor in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
although his quiet gesture, his keen powers of observation, and 
unfailing alertness in detecting the smallest shortcomings never 
failed to produce a sensible and peculiar effect upon an orchestra. 
Sometimes, when he transferred the défon temporarily to other 
hands, it was clear that in his quiet, undemonstrative manner, he was 
conducting conductor and performers at one and the same time. As 
a disquisition upon the principles of expression and phrasing, this 
treatise on conducting may fairly be regarded as a land-mark in the 
history of musical art ; and its contents will be studied with earnest 
interest not only by conductors, but by vocalists, instrumentalists, 
and all who are concerned in the interpretation of classical music, 
Above all, it claims attention as a vigorous, outspoken protest 
against the tryrany of the self-sufficient and the incompetent, and 
against that form of false conservatism which misses the true import 
of the lessons supplied by the past, and forgetting that wherever 
there is true musical life there must be musical growth, says, in the 
words of Wagner :—“ We cannot advance: we do not want others 
to advance; and we are annoyed to see them advance in spite 
of us.” 

The question of /empo occupies a deservedly conspicuous place 
in the work, and the writer again and again returns to it, ‘‘The 
whole duty of a conductor is comprised in his ability always to 
indicate the right /empo. His choice of ¢empi will shew whether he 
understands the piece or not. With good players again the true 
tempo induces correct phrasing and expression, and conversely, 
with a conductor, the idea of appropriate phrasing and expression 
will induce the conception of the true ¢em#o.” 

The writer is especially emphatic in his denunciaiation of the 
habit of excessive acceleration—a vice in modern orchestras for 
which he, and not he alone, considers the influence of Mendelssohn 
mainly responsible. A distinction, important in connection with the 


| different mode of treating ¢empi in each case, is insisted upon between 


what Wagner terms the “naive” style of Mozartian melody, or cantilena, 
and the more elaborate development of Beethoven, representing “ the 
emotional or sentimental style.” Fora proper rendering of the latter 
type, which unites in itself all the peculiar constituents of the earlier 
essentially “naive” types, certain modifications of fempo are necessary 
—a matter presenting difficulties to which Wagner was of course 
fully alive. Writing, be it remembered, in 1869, he had to say :— 
“Summing up my experiences, I do not hesitate to assert that, so 
far. as public performances go, Beethoven is still a pure chimera 
with us.” 

With his own compositions the question of /empi, we find, fared 
no better :—If any conductor wishes to prove to his audience or to 
his directors, &c., what an ambiguous risk they will run with Die 
Meistersinger, he need take no further trouble than to beat time to 
the overture after the fashion in which he is wont to beat it to the 
works of Beethoven, Mozart and Bach (which fashion suits the works 
of R. Schumann fairly well), it will then be sufficiently obvious that he 
is dealing with a very unpleasant kind of music ; let any one imagine 
so animated, yet so sensitive a thing as the “empo which governs this 
overture—let this delicately-constituted thing suddenly be forced into 
the Procrustean bed of such a classical ‘ime-beater, what will become 
of it? The doom is: ‘ Herein shalt thou lie ; whatsoever is too long 
with thee shall be chopped off, and whatsoever is too short shall be 
stretched !’ whereupon the band strikes up and overpowers the cries 
of the victim !” 

Limits of space prevent our giving an interesting account of the 
author’s adventures with the Der Freischiitz Overture, and of the 
successful results obtained in several well-known passages, as soon 
as he could induce his orchestras to discard the customary common- 
place mode of accentuation, plausible enough when taken by itself, 
in favour of a larger view of the composer's intention, Nor can 
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more than passing reference be made to his hard sayings abou. 
“elegant conductors,” a class against whom, as is well known, he 
declared war to the knife. 

“ Generally speaking, it is a characteristic trait of pseudo-culture 
not to insist too much, not to enter deeply into a subject or, as the 
phrase goes, not to make much fuss about anything. Thus, 
whatever is high, great and deep, is treated as a matter of course, a 
commonplace naturally at everybody’s beck and call; something 
that can be readily acquired, and, if need be, imitated. Again, that 
which is sublime, godlike, demonic, must not be dwelt upon, simply 
because it is impossible or difficult to copy.” 

Another important consideration is that of “sustained tone” : 
i.e, tone sustained with equal power, which, with the voice as with 
the orchestra, Wagner asserts to be the basis of all expression. By 
way of final quotation we give a passage—-the most eloquent in the 
book—in which a comparison is made between the rendering, as 
ordinarily given, and as it should be, of the opening bars of the 
C minor Symphony :— 














rl 
Goes 
Lf 


“In most cases the note E flat is not held any longer than a forte 
produced with a careless stroke of the bow will last upon a stringed 
instrument. Now, suppose the voice of Beethoven were heard from 
the grave, admonishing a conductor: ‘Hold my fermata firmly, 
terribly! I did not write fermatas in jest, or because I was at a loss 
how to proceed. I indulge in the fullest, the most sustained tone, to 
express emotions in my Adagio; and I use this full and firm tone 
when I want it in a passionate Allegro, as a rapturous or terrible 
spasm. Then the very life-blood of the tone will be extracted to the 
last drop. I arrest the waves of the sea, and the depths shall be 
visible ; or I stem the clouds, disperse the mist, and show the pure 
blue ether, and the glorious eye of the sun. For this I put fermatas 
—sudden, long sustained notes—in my Allegro. And now look at my 
clear thematic intention with the sustained E flat after the three 
stormy notes, and understand what I meant to say with other such 
sustained notes in the sequel.’” 

It is scarcely possible to lay aside this original and suggestive 
little treatise without a renewal of the conviction that, for many years 
past, Wagner’s has been the master-spirit in music, that his influence 
will increase as time goes on, and that many who misunderstand and 
decry him themselves owe much, indirectly or perhaps unconsciously, 
to the stimulating and revivifying effect of his teaching and example. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF LISZT.* 


Pending the long and elaborate life of Liszt, of which 
Fraulein Ramann is preparing the concluding volumes, musical 
readers will welcome the unpretentious biographical sketch which 
Mdlle. Janka Wohl, the Hungarian authoress, has_ recently 
published through Messrs. Ollendorff of Paris. Mdlle. Wohl does 
not attempt a complete account of the great musician’s life. What 
she has tried to do, and has done remarkably well, is to give us a 
picture of the man as she knew him ; and she knew him well, having 
made his acquaintance as a little girl of ro years old, and having 
remained on terms of intimate friendship with him to the day of his 
death, acting frequently as his amanuensis, or tendering those little 
services by which women, and women alone, know how to make a 
man’s life agreeable. To her task she brings the hand of an 
experienced writer and the heart of a worshipper. With all his little 
weaknesses, to which she is by no means blind, Liszt appeared to 
her, as indeed he did to most persons who came into intimate 
contact with him, an exceptional, almost an ideal character, full of 
generosity and love for his kind, and quite free in his intercourse 
witn his friends from the vanities and occasional rough- 
nesses of manner to which even the best of public men are 
liable. Be it by no means supposed that the only object of 
this book is to what is familiarly called “butter” the great virtuoso. 
Praise is abundantly but judiciously administered, and together with 
this we meet with many facts not hitherto known, and all the more 





*  Frangois Liszt, Souvenirs — a par Janka Wohl, Paris, 
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interesting because from their very nature they were beyond the 
reach of the enterprising journalist. Of the many interesting things 
in the volume, the most interesting is perhaps the description of 
Liszt’s life and artistic activity in the capital of his native land— 
Budapesth. 








Occasional Hotes. 


It is possible that some of our eminent musicians and 
great publishing firms may be even yet unaware of the blood- 
less revolution that is taking place in our midst, if, by any 
hyperbole of speech, Swansea can be called our midst. In 
that remote port, surrounded by seafaring Welshmen, not yet, 
perhaps, entirely tamed by the yearly visitations of Madame 
Patti, Mr. Harlington Jones, of Mendelssohn House, has found 
a congenial home, and from thence has prepared to launch 
upon the startled world nothing less than a new system of 
musical notation, invented by himself, which he desires to see 
universally adopted. Asa title of good sounding qualities, 
“The Harlington System” possesses a decided advantage 
over “ The Jonesian ” ; and it is not difficult to conjure up in 
imagination the figure of the doughty reformer, as he paces 
the terraces of the back garden of “Mendelssohn House,” 
wrapt in dreams of future greatness, and gazing upwards to a 
flaming banner, invisible as yet to common eyes, en which 
are blazoned forth the words, “ Harlington Jones, the musical 
Hampden.” 





But even had the inventor of “the Harlington System” 
completely succeeded in an attempt in which many others 
betore him, from Rousseau downwards, have failed—and in 
our opinion he has not—there would still be good reason for 
entreating him to stay his hand, if oniy in merciful considera- 
tion for the state of anarchy into which the whole musical 
world would be suddenly thrown by the serious adoption of 
his or any similar proposal. Mr. Harlington Jones comes 
several centuries too late. He may say with Alfred de Musset’s 
Rolla: “ Je suis venu trop tard, dans un monde trop vieux,” 


After all Ove//o is not to be heard at the Paris Grand 
Opera. Verdi, who will not vex his soul with the worries, 
the shilly-shallying, and the delays summed up in the word 
negotiations, has definitely withdrawn his opera from the 
hands of MM. Ritt and Gailhard. The direct cause of this 
failure has been the hesitation on the part of the directors to 
re-engage Madame Rose Caron on her own terms—s,000 
francs monthly instead of the 4,000 she has been receiving. 
The Meénestrel suggests the transference of Otello to the 
Opera Comique, with a hint that the prima donna approved 
by Verdi might also find it convenient to leave MM. Ritt and 
Gailhard in the lurch. However, the Opera Comique can 
provide an admirable Desdemona in Mdlle. Isaac, 


Meanwhile, the twenty-sixth performance of O#e//o has 
been given at Milan, during which the walls of La Scala ran 
with an enthusiasm rivalling that of the first night itself. 
The principal artists, together with the rank and file of vocal 
and instrumental performers, are now bent upon the conquest 
of Rome. Verdi's refusal to make an exhibition of himself 
by attending the initial representation of O/e//o at the Apollo 
Theatre, his presence being no wise necessary to the proper 
rendering of the work, is also characteristic of the dignified 
and earnest master, who will lend himself no sooner to 
measures of réclame than he will to methods of mean-spirited 
bargaining. 
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OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron—Her Majesty The QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, 'K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. BARNRY. 


A special performance of ‘‘ THE GOLDEN LEGEND ” (Sullivan) will: he. 


given on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 16, at Three o’clock. Artists— 
Mdlle. Nordica, Madame Petey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Vaughan Edwards, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. Band and Chorus 1,000. Organist, Dr. Stainer.—Prices, 
ys. 6d., 6s., 58., 4s., and gallery Is. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY CHAMBER CONCERTS. Director, 
Mr. CHARLES WADE.—The First Series, consisting of Three Concerts, will 
take place on the following WEDNESDAY EVENINGS :—May 4, 11, and 18, 
commencing at Nine o’clock. Tickets, 7s. 6d. and §s. ; subscription, 18s., to be 
obtained at the Grosvenor Gallery and usual Libraries. —N. Vert, 6, Cork St., W. 
ME: E. STOEGER will give FOUR PIANOFORTE RECITALS 
4 at 8, MADIA VALE, N.W. (by kind permission of R. Binney Smith, Esq.), 
TO-NIGHT (Saturday, April 16), and SATURDAYS, April 30, May 14, and 
June 4, commencing at 8.30. Subscription for the Series, £1 ros. ; single tickets, 
tos. 6d. Tickets may be obtained of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; and 
usual Agents,—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 














RURY LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 7.25, doors open at 7, ordinary doors at 7.15. 
Morning Performances Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at 1.25, doors open at 
1, ordinary doors at 1.15. THE FORTY THJEVES:—The Evening Perform- 
ances will commence with the Harlequinade, The Morning Performances, as 
usual, begin with the Extravaganza.—TO-DAY at. 1.25 and 7.25. 14¥st and 
142nd Performances.—Last 10 Nights. 


UGUSTUS HARRIS’S PANTOMIME, THE FORTY 

THIEVES, is the best Pantomime ever produced at Drury Lane, the finest 

spectacle ever seen, and played by the best and funniest company ever gathered 
together. 


‘TH CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON will commence APRIL 30. 
The Pantomime cannot, therefore, on account of scenic arrangements, be 
played after the 23rd, 


HE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA ‘SEASON will begin. in 
JUNE.. Signor Mancinelli, Musical Conductor. DRURY LANE. 


AVOY.—R. D’OYLY CARTE, Proprietor and Manager. Every 

Evening, at 8,30, the new and original supernatural opera, in two acts, by 

W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, entitled, RUDDIGORE ; or the Witch’s 

Curse. Messrs. G, Grossmith, R; Barrington, R. Temple, R.:Lewis,:and D: Lely. 

Mesdames J. Findlay, Jessie Bond, Lindsay, and R. Brandram. ' Preceded, at 7.30, 

by THE CARP. Doors open at. 7.30, ~Box-office open from nine a.m. till 
eleven p.m.—-Morning performance of ** Ruddigore” every Saturday, ‘at 2.30. 


((AIETY THEATRE. — Sole Lessee and Manager, George 
Edwardes,—Every Evening, at 8, MONTE CRISTO, Jr., a burlesque 
melodrama in three acts, by Richard Henry, produced by Charles Harris. 
Musical Director, Meyer Lutz. At 7.30, DIMITY’S DILEMMA, a new farce 
by Malcolm C. Salaman.- Doors open at 7.15, Néxt Morning Performance, 
Saturday, April 16, 























es * PER Doz. PER. Doz. 
Children’s ....,.ls. 2d. Hemstitched— 
CAMBRI Ladies’, ....,....2s. 43d. | Ladies’ ...2s. 114d. 
Gents’............38 6d. | Gents’...... 4s, 11d. 


“The Cambrics of Rosin- 
SON & CLEAVER have a 


P0 F K ET world-wide fame,”— Queen. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address: “LINEN,” BELFAST. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 


By Appointments to 
the Queen & Crown 
Princess of Germany, 


SAMPLES and Price Lists Post 
FREE, 








hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

‘* They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation?’ —MARIE ROZzE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is, $d. a box, 


AMES RUSSELL, Deceased.—Pursuant to the Act 22 and 23 
Victoria, Chapter 35, Section 29, Notice is hereby given that all CRE- 
DITORS and other persons having any claims or demands upon or against the 


'. Estate of JAMES RUSSELL, late of High Street, in the City of Oxford, and of 


No. 16,.Elsham Road, Kensington, in the County of Middlesex, Music and 
Musical Instrument Seller, Deceased (who died at No. 16, Elsham Road, Ken- 
sington, aforesaid, on the 30th day of January, 1887, and whose Will, with three 
Codicils thereto, was proved on the 23rd day of March, 1887, in the Principal 
Registry of the Probate Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice, by 
William Benjamin Cunningham, of Walbow Street, in the City of Oxford, Music 
and Musical Instrument Seller, and Frederic Jones, of No. 34, Melrose Gardens, 
West Kensington Park, in the County of Middlesex, Gentleman, the Executors 
therein named), are hereby required to send particulars, in writing, of their Claims ° 
to the undersigned, Allen and Son, the Solicitors for the said Executors, on or 
before the 18th day of May, 1387, after which date the said Executors will proceed 
to distribute the Estate and Effects of the said Deceased among the parties en- 
titled thereto, having regard only to the Claims and Demands of which they shall 
then have had notice, and the said Executors will not be liable for the assets of 
the said Deceased so distributed, or any part thereof, to any person or persons 
of whose claim they shall not then have had notice. Dated this 6th day of 
April, 1887. 
ALLEN & SON, 17, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, London, W., 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 


N Old Established Firm of Pianoforte Manufacturers, doing a 

genuine trade, are desirous of retiring from the business, Capital necessary 

to take over, say, £20,000, Every information to Principals only, by addressing 
to ** Piano,” ¢/o Messrs. Street Brothers, 5, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


PoE MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 














NorTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
AS, Matietr & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 

NoTICcE To SuBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaAL WoRLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advame). 

All. business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE MusicaL WoriD. 

All. communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS: unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 








The subject of our Portrait next week will be 
MR. BEN DAVIES, 
AS GEOFFREY WILDER, IN “ DOROTHY.” 
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MADAME MINNIE HAUK. 


OurR portrait this week scarcely requires special introduction 
to our readers, at a time when its original is delighting the 
musical public twice a week or more, at Covent Garden- 
Madame Minnie Hauk has this advantage over other prima 
donnas of her calibre, that her name will remain connected 
in the history of art with a great masterpiece. To future 
generations many singers of the present age will be more 
or less empty shadows, but the lady who created the 
Carmen of the Italian version of Bizet’s masterpiece, and 
has remained the unrivalled representative of that character, 
at least in England and America, is not likely to be for- 
gotten, the less so as it was largely owing to the success 
of the opera abroad that it was duly appreciated by the 
composer's own countrymen, For everyone knows that 
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Carmen, at the Opéra Comique, obtained at first little more 
than a succés d’estime, and that it, like other prophets, was not 
recognized in its own country until the emphatic verdict of 
Brussels and London amateurs enlightened the Parisians as 
to the error of their ways. Were it only on this account, the 
decoration of “ Officier de l’Académie francaise,” which adorns 
Madame Hauk’s portrait was more than fully deserved. The 
French had every reason to be obliged to one who had done 
honour to French art—and, behold, they were grateful. There 
is yet another masterpiece with which the artist's name 
will be indelibly connected, viz., Goetz’s The Taming of the 
Shrew, written, or at least re-written for her. Those who 
remember Madame Hauk’s impersonation of Katherine in 
the English version of the opera produced by Mr. Carl Rosa, 
will join us in the hope that so charming an embodiment of 
so charming a creation will not have been seen for the last 
time on our boards. Needless to add that these two parts, of 
which Madame Hauk has made as it were her speciality, by 
no means exhaust the repertory of this versatile lady. Her 
Marguerite, her Elsa in Lohengrin, her Selika in L’A/ricaine, 
and many other important ré/es, bear in her hands that 
impress of individuality which is so rare a thing in the 
operatic as in all other arts. 

On the concert stage, and more especially in oratorio, the 
lady is less known in London than on the Continent and in 
America ; but if the testimony of competent critics may be 
credited, her successes in such works as The Messiah, The 
Creation, and Haydn's Seasons, in various American cities 
almost equal those which Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s 
Theatre have witnessed. It should also be remembered that 
at the first performance in England of Berlioz’s Damnation de 
Faust, conducted by M. Pasdeloup, eight or nine years ago, 
Madame Hauk was the Marguerite. 

The qualities which go to the making of a great operatic 
singer are not easy to express in words. You may trace the 
outline of the flower, but the scent which has been called its 
soul evaporates. Apart from the charms of an extensive and 
sonorous voice, we should say that Madame Hauk’s chief 
merit consists in identifying herself with a character, in being 
that character, instead of merely going through a few more or 
less appropriate poses. Hence that striking realism which 
makes her Carmen a living thing, and which in an entirely 
different sphere gives a pathetic touch to her Elsa, 

The following incidents of her private and artistic life are 
borrowed from an American sketch supplied to us :— 


Minnie Hauk is a New York girl, having been born in New York 
City, November 16, 1852. Her father was a scholar of high repu- 
tation, who, after participating in the revolutionary movement of 
1848 in Germany, emigrated to the United States, where he married 
an American lady and settled in New York. The latter’s persistent 
illness, however, indaced the family to give up their New York home 
and ‘follow the current toward the West, where they settled on the 
banks of the Missouri river, and acquired considerable property near 
Leavenworth. Here little Minnie spent several years of her child- 
hood. Kansas was at that time still populated by the Indians, and 
the whole country was in a rough, unsettled state. The Kansas war, 
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the great inundations and devastations of the Missouri, attacks from 
Indians, hurricanes, and the whole list of the terrors of border life, 
are still living in the memory of the fair singer. Her mother’s health 
did not improve under such conditions, and after a few years the 
family went to New Orleans. Minnie Hauk’s father owned a steam- 
boat on the river, which was lost during the voyage of the family to 
Louisiana. The subsequent war with the South, the siege of New 
Orleans, the incidents connected with it, the burning of the cotton 
presses and ships, the fight and ultimate occupation of the city by 
the Northern troops, all form most interesting and striking recollec- 
tions, especially to those who were eye-witnesses and direct sufferers. 
Still, amidst all this excitement and uneasy life, little Minnie was 
singing from early morning until sunset, roaming about with other 
children on the plantations surrounding the city, climbing trees, and 
imitating the singing of the birds around her. She delights in relating 
the early incidents of her romantic childhood, and in repeating the 
simple songs which formed the basis of her art and ultimate fame. 
The negroes on the plantation taught her the old plantation songs ; she 
played the banjo, she organised theatrical performances with her school 
companions, and all her inclinations pointed towards her future career. 
Soon the occasion presented itself for her first appearance in public. 
A concert had been arranged for the benefit of the orphans and 
widows of the war, and she was invited to sing, although little more 
than twelve years of age. She accepted, and the first piece she ever 
sang in public was “Casta Diva” and a selection from Auber’s 
“Crown Diamonds.” Her success was so great that when her family 
returned to New York she was placed under Signor Errani, to begin 
her operatic education. She made rapid progress, and after several 
operatic essays at M. Leonard Jones’s private theatre, she made 
her successful début in Italian opera at the New York Academy of 
Music, under Max Maretzek’s direction. She sang Amina in Son- 
nambula, and from that evening she became one of the most popular 
artists of her country. She afterwards went to London, where she 
appeared with great success at Her Majesty’s Theatre in Italian opera, 
choosing again Amina in Sownambula for her début, which part, 
together with Lucia, she afterwards sang with great success at the 
Italian Opera in Paris. She then dedicated some time to travel and 
studies in Italy and France. Her fame had in the meantime spread 
rapidly all over Europe. Managers and operatic impresari were 
trying to secure engagements with her, and at last she fell into the 
hands of Maurice Strakosch, Adelina Patti’s manager, who took her 
on a concert tour through Holland and Russia. In Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, where she appeared in opera, she was enthusi- 
astically received by the Imperial family and the public in general. 
June, 1870, she made her début at the Imperial Opera House in 
Vienna with equal success. 

In 1874, she was invited to join the Royal Opera House at 
Berlin as leading prima donna, by express desire of the German 
Emperor and Empress Augusta, who had frequently heard her during 
the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. Minnie Hauk accepted, and during 
her prolonged stay of four years at the German capital repeated her 
Vienna triumphs, adding new laurels by her creations of new parts. 
She was made Court and Chamber Singer for life, an honour shared 
only by Adelina Patti and Pauline Lucca. In 1877 Minnie Hauk 
was invited to appear at the celebrated Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, one of the leading opera houses in Europe. In 1878, at the 
height of her reputation, she returned to her native country, where 
her brilliant reception is fresh in the memory of all. Since that visit 
to America, the celebrated prima donna earned fresh laurels in many 
cities of Europe, especially in London, where her achievements in 
opera and concert have won her a prominent piace among the leading 
prime donne of the day. During the spring seasons from 1878 to 1880, 
she was, together with Christine Nilsson, the leading star of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, London, singing on alternative nights, and:creating 
there the leading parts of the most famous operatic successes of the 
decade—Carmen, and Katherine in the Zamuing of the Shrew. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon her last brilliant operatic 
seasons of 1881-2, 1882-3, and 1885-6 in America, as the leading star 
of Her Majesty’s Opera. Her appearance in Carmen, Mignon, Elsa 


in Lohengrin, and Pamina in The Magic Flute, Selika in LZ’ Africaine, 
Manon, &c., invariably drew the largest audiences in every city, and 
it was due principally to her that the management obtained such 
satisfactory results, 
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“MUSIC AND (BAD) MANNERS.” 


WE have received the following “Cries of anguish from two 
tortured stall-holders.” Our readers may supply local habita- 
tion and names from their own experience :— 


Description of physique adds greatly to the interest of personal 
suffering, so we will ask the intelligent public to imagine a youthful 
matron and a yearning maiden comfortably settled in their habitual 
haven at St. Simon Stylite’s Hall, prepared for perfect happiness dur- 
ing the approaching “Wednesday ordinary” concert. Just behind 
are seated an elderly materfamilias and her daughter. This scion of 
young England is much too superior to ‘“‘ yearn” over anything, and 
is, even at this early stage, much concerned with “those girls in the 
red hats” in the front row. The youthful matron, who is a mad 
visionary enthusiast, becomes wildly excited as the performers appear 
on the platform, and the yearning maiden gives a preliminary sigh 
and a stretch of the wings on which she intends to soar into another 
world as soon as the instruments sound. 

But what a great quality is perfect phlegm! Our friends at the 
back remark of the leader, “‘ How short she wears her dress!” and as 
a more merciful concession to female frailty—‘“ Pretty teeth!” How- 
ever, now the violins speak with “710,” and nothing is heard but that 
mixture of sweetness and sprightliness which is such an interlude in 
the dull cynicism of social life. Our “mad” enthusiast flushes, and 
clasps her hands in a blissful rapture of happiness; the yearning 
maiden closes her eyes in the throbbing intensity of her joy ; our 
common-sense friend remarks loudly and cheerfully, ‘‘I don’t much 
care for this; give me a chocolate.” Pause, while the music regains 
its sway. ‘Won't you have one, too?” while a prolonged rustling 
of paper causes acute anguish to their neighbours. The close of the 
movement allows time for the chocolates to be disposed of, and we 
take heart of grace as the adagio ma non troppo begins to administer 
comfort. The violin says ‘‘ Hear my voice and be for ever soothed.” 
The viola chimes in “ Listen to my intoning and rest in the sweet 
calm of harmonious sound ;” while the ’cello lifts a great resonance 
to sing, “ I.ean on my strength and forget your own weakness.” Here 
a human voice is heard—“ How are you, Mrs. Pygmalion Jones ? 
You haven’t lost much ; it has been very dull.” Alas! for matron ; 
alas! for maid. The adagio that has been contenting their souls is 
suddenly converted into an hysterical and muscular struggle for calm- 
ness. But now that our neighbours are really settled at last, there 
must be some hope for the Finale in which the “ laughing philosopher, 
and he of sorrow” flit past alternately. 

First come some of those strange, aching chords, full of blinding 
pain—full of poetic woe—heart-breaking in their great inspiration— 

piano, pianissimo—we clasp the master’s hand, and sink down into 
depths where the day is dim, where melody fuses its quiet beauty in 
great harmonious mystery. Pause: (Mrs. Pyg. Jones, not sotto voce: 
“ And does Florence care for music?” Mrs. F., ditto, ditto: ‘No, 
no; she likes arithmetic better!”) What happens to the other 
half of the finale remains in doubt to our poor friends, when they 
next venture to exchange a sympathetic glance—the trio is ended. 
Among the blind, the one-eyed is king ; and if there is a tacit under- 
standing that instrumental music is a blind for intellectual speech, of 
the sort of which we have just had specimens, song, it is well-known, 
compels silence. So, when a famous vocalist comes forward, followed 
by a celebrated composer who forthwith begins a very rippling and 
fluent strain, it is a delicious refreshment to the weary ears that recruit 
themselves in its freshness. Only for a moment; for more critical 
sensations are recalled by the practical damsel behind, who reads 
aloud well into the quivering napes of her neighbours’ necks, the 
paragraph that gives the birth, breeding and pedigree of the talented 
Dr. McWhirter, and effectually cures all the emotion the song has 
excited. But, happily, there is a train to be caught, and Mrs. Pyg. 
Jones and her attendant demons depart, leaving the youthful matron 
and the yearning maiden wrapt in blissful oblivion of aught but the 
glowing consolation of the “Kreutzer.” Why does one half of the 
world know so little of the other’s feelings? And why—oh! why 
are people without music and with money admitted to concerts 
upon which they will comment, and which they cannot com- 


prehend ? 
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Concerts. 


HERR HAUSMANN’S VIOLONCELLO RECITALS. 


Herr Robert Hausmann introduced at his second recital 
Brahms’s new Violoncello Sonata in F, which had met with great 
Success at its first public production by the composer, jointly 
with the above-named ‘artist at Vienna. Nor were admirers of 
that composer’s genius disappointed on the present occasion, 
Some may prefer the first movement with its strikingly bold 
first subject and subsequent interesting treatment, others may 
award the palm to the broadly melodious adagio, affording scope for 
fine cantabile playing on the violoncello, or the vivacious scherzo in- 
tersected by a well contrasted trio (this movement being singularly 
enough entitled “ Allegro ionato ” by the author), or the concise 
and pleasing finale ; but all will agree that the sonata constitutes, 
perhaps, the most tuneful of Brahms’s later works of larger dimensions, 
without, of course, taking into account the new Violin Sonata and 
Pianoforte Trio likewise recently brought out at Vienna for the first 
time, and which, for London, are as yet a pleasure to come. With 
Mr. Max Pauer at the piano, and Herr Hausmann on the ’cello, the 
performance was all that could be desired. Among the solo 
pieces ranging from Bach and Marcello to Davidoff, a special 
effect was obtained by Schumann’s “ Stiicke im Volkston,” probably 
under the additional stimulus of the presence of the composer's 
illustrious widow in the front stalls. Mr. Pauer contributed Beethoven’s 
32 Variations in C minor in good style, and Mr. C. Hopkins Ould 
was again the accompanist. 





Che Theatres. 





ADELPHI ... eo “Family Jars”... 7.15 
“The Harbour Lights ” as ae 
LYCEUM ook an AI ae a oa, Oe 
ST. JAMES’S ... ... “Lady Clancarty ” oF ane join 
PRINCESS’S ... ... “The Clockmaker's Hat”... ne eR 
“Held bythe Enemy”... 8.15 
GAIETY «+ «ee =“ Dimity’s Dilemma” ae see 7230 
“Monte Cristo” ... by mi oe 
OtymPic ... = “A Dark Secrets” 2. =... ove aes 7030 
STRAND ope ... “A Kiss in the Dark se ees 039, ae 
“Jack in The Box”... Sas 
GLOBE re .. “After Many Days” ice Ets 
“The Private Secretary” ... . © 
VAUDEVILLE... . “A dark Night’s Bridal” ... . 7.50 
Ye es . 8.30 
OPERA COMIQUE ... “A Merry Meeting”... ee © 
“ Masks and Faces” . 815 
Court ‘si ... “The Nettle” . 8 
“ Dandy Dick” : . 8.30 
COMEDY “The Open Gate” ... 8 
“The Mormon”... ee - 9 
CRITERION ... “Who Killed Cock Robin?” LG 
“David Garrick” san - 9 
TOOLE’S di .. “Ruddy George” - 7.30 
“The Butler” . 8.30 
Savoy Pe ee: = . 7:40 
“ Ruddigore” af . 8.30 
AVENUE... pur . Kobinson ay ig " ane 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “A Happy Day” ba 
“Dorothy” : ag 
HAYMARKET «. Farce ius oes - 7-45 
“ Man and Wife” . + 8.30 
ROYALTY... odd A RR ty . 815 


Though dramatisations of successful novels are not generally 
addicted to repeating the success of their progenitors, there seems no 
reason why a favourable reception may not be hoped for in the case 
of the version of Mr. Phillips’s “ As in a looking glass,” which Mrs. 
Bernard Beere will shortly produce upon a London stage. The 
subject is decidedly capable of dramatic treatment ; the villain is 
ready-made for stage purposes ; the heroine, more human than the 


Becky Sharpe with which she has been compared, is in some respects 
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a remarkable creation ; and there is a tragic déno@ment, the treatment 
of which will either make or mar the piece. 
So 
The non-plastic nature of the material with which dramatists are 
compelled to work had no doubt something to do with the quasi- 
failure of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new poetical comedy, “ A dark 
night’s Bridal,” produced for the first time at the Vaudeville last 
Saturday. But, although that accomplished actress, Miss Kate Rorke, 
was evidently weighted with a part unsuited to her, it may be doubted 
whether, even under more favourable conditions, Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son’s idea, treated as Mr, Buchanan has treated it, could have gained 
a favourable verdict. 
SO 
The favourable reception accorded to and deserved by Mr. 
Paull’s clever though cynical play, “The Great Felicidad,” has been 
followed with the usual suggestions of resemblance to something else. 
It is in fact like in character to Sir Charles Young’s “Jim the 
Penman,” but was written and printed some time before the latter 
was produced, The fact has little significance, except, perhaps, in 
so far as it shows that those play writers indulge in a fond illusion who 
believe they have the monopoly of a style, or that, by some peculiarity 
of their constitution, they are working on lines that no one else is 
likely to venture upon. The success of a piece written in a particular 
vein often revives many hopes; and it is wonderful how many other 
plays are then brought out of forgotten pigeon-holes, where for years 
they have awaited the long prayed-for change of fashion. 
Se 
Miss Mary Anderson’s provincial tour was to commence last 
Monday at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, whence 
she will proceed to Sheffield, Nottingham, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Bradford, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. Athough “A Winter’s 
Tale” will be played on the last night of her visit to Nottingham, 
April 23, in commemoration of Shakespeare’s birthday, that play will 
not be included in her regular provincial repertory. Dean Milman’s 
bombastic tragedy, “ Fazio,” will be produced for the first time at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 


Miss Fannie Leslie, of “ Jack in the Box” celebrity, will join the 
Gaiety Company in the autumn. 
ee 


Mr. Edward Terry’s arrangements are as uncertain as the date at 
which his own theatre in the Strand can be opened. In the event of 
unforeseen delays, it is possible he may appear at the Gaiety in the 
autumn. 

—<Se 


Between the withdrawal of “Harbour Lights” and the pro- 
duction of Sidney Grundy and Henry Pettitt’s new drama, a revival 
of the once popular play, “ Arrah-na-pogue,” is contemplated at the 
Adelphi. 

<Se— 

On Saturday evening last “ Faust ” resumed its career of unexam- 
pled prosperity at the Lyceum, where it was received with as much 
favour as ever by an enthusiastic audience. It will be played every 
evening until the 23rd inst., and thenceforward every Friday night 
until the close of the season, an event which is fixed for the 16th of 
July, when Mr. Irving will take leave of his London friends, returning 
to them in April 1888. 

< SoD 

The dates of the forthcoming Lyceum revivals have been arranged 
as follows :—“ The Bells” and “ Jingle,” from April 23 to May 14; 
“The Merchant of Venice” from May 16 to May 26; “ Louis XI” 
from May 28 to June 9; “ Much Ado about Nothing” from June 13 
to June 28; and “Olivia” on June 29. Morning performances of 
“Faust” will be given on April 30, May 7, and July 2; of “The 
Merchant of Venice” on June 4, and 11; and of “ Much Ado about 
Nothing” on June 18 and 25. 

<Soa > 

It is not generally known that Mr. John Peachey, the gentleman 
who undertook the part of Squire Bantam, in “ Dorothy,” during the 
illness of Mr. Furneaux Cook, did so at a day’s notice. He had but 
one day to learn the part, played it without rehearsal, and in it made 
his first appearance on any stage, either as a professional or amateur, 





| and the Poodle.” 
| Roberts will each contribute a song, and Mrs. James Brown-Potter a 





That in performing this more than ordinary feat he was. thoroughly 
successful, may be inferred from the fact that he appeared in the 
character every night last week. 

<So>— 

The report that Mr. Abbey would manage Madame Bernhardt’s 
season in London is denied, and it is now stated that M. Meyer will, 
as usual, have the direction of her affairs. The great actress will 
appear at the Lyceum. 

SEK 

“A Dark Secret” was removed from the Standard to the 
Olympic on Saturday last. Owing to want of stage-room the tank 
has had to be very considerably reduced, consequently, the large 
eight-oared boats have been done away with, and the finish for the 
Diamond Sculls is now rather tame. 

—<Sos— 

A farcical comedy in 3 acts, entitled “ Tea,” will be played at a 
matinée at the Criterion Theatre on May 4. The principal parts are 
to be taken by Mr. Felix Morris and Miss Ffolliott Paget. Mr, 
Harrington Baily has undertaken the management. 

Sos 

Mr. Augustus Harris has again generously given his theatre for 
the annual benefit of the Royal General Theatrical fund. The 
following attractive programme is to be provided. At 1 o’clock Mr, 
Collette will give his celebrated “ Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata,” 
after which will be performed “ Tears, Idle Tears,” by the Adelphi and 
St. James’ Company, a scene from ‘“‘ Masks and Faces” by the Opera 
Comique Company, a selection from the pantomime, “Forty Thieves,” 
the second act of “ David Garrick” by Mr. Wyndham and the Criterion 
Company, the fourth act of “ Louis XI.” by Mr. H. Irving and the 
Lyceum Company, an act of “ Held by the Enemy” by Mr. Charles 
Warner and members of the Princess’s Company, and “The Sculptor 
Miss Farren, Mr. Fred Leslie, and Mr. Arthur 


recitation. 
—<Ses>— 

Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree commences his season at the Comedy 
Theatre with “The Red Lamp” on the 2oth inst., supported by the 
following company :—Lady Monckton, Miss Filippi, and Miss 
Marion Terry, Messrs. C. H. Brookfield, Charles Sugden, Lawrence 
Cautley, Charles Dodsworth, and Robert Pateman. 

<Ses— 

The matinée of “Twice Married,” which was to have been held 
at the Gaiety has again been postponed, no future date having yet 
been fixed. 

< Ses 

“Tvy” has been tried-at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and will 
be produced at the Royalty Theatre on Saturday next. 

~<Sor 


Over two hundred and fifty guests sat down to dinner at the Gaiety 
Theatre at midnight on Sunday last to celebrate the hundredth per- 
formance of Monte Cristo, Junior. The tables were arranged on the 
stage and the floor of the theatre had been cleared out for dancing, 
The theatre had been beautifully re-decorated by Messrs. Oetz- 
mann & Co., and was most effectively illuminated by the Incan- 
descent Light Company (Wesbach System), and presented a truly 
magnificent spectacle. The front of the stage was one mass of flowers 
and evergreens, which were also festooned round the pillars and 
boxes, &c. After supper Mr. Lionel Brough made a speech from the 
balcony, to which Mr. George Edwardes responded. All the guests 
were presented with a souvenir, in the shape of a handsomely-bound 
set of chromo-litho plates, representing the principal characters in 
Monte Cristo, Junior. The assembly broke up after being entertained 
by Mr. Robert Martin’s rendering of several Irish songs. The 
following gentlemen took the heads of the different tables :—Messrs. 
George Edwardes, E. Johnson, Lonnen, Newton, Fred. Leslie, Chas 
Harris, Butler, Newton, and Herr Meyer Lutz. Among the guests 
were Messrs. Augustus Harris, Sedger, Fernandez, Burnside, C. 
Warner, J. L. Shine, F. Harris, F. J. Potter, S. B. Bancroft, C. 
Dundas Slater, W. Terris, Morell Mackenzie, and Guise, Mesdames 
Edwardes, N. Farren, Kate Vaughan, Sylvia Grey, Rourke, Millward, 
Billie Barlow, Norreys, C, Gilchrist, Lizzie Wilson, Sedger, and 
Robina, 
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MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


The crowded audiences assembled at St. George’s Hall both 
in the afternoon and evening on Monday last, when an entirely new 
programme in honour of the Easter holidays was presented, suf- 
ficiently testified to the continued popularity of these long established 
entertainments. For the first novelty Mr. Comyns Carr and his 
musical collaborater Mr. King Hall have produced between them a 
bright dramatic sketch entitled “The Naturalist,” exactly fitted for 
the occasion, and for the display of the musical and _ histrionic 
abilities of the artists entrusted with its interpretation. With Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s ingeniously constructed plot, amusing dialogue, and 
Mr. King Hall’s very pleasing music, the little piece went merrily ; 
and there was sincerity in the applause which followed, without 
exception, each of the vocal numbers in its turn, and the appearance 
of author and composer upon the stage after the curtain fell. The 
ensemble of the concerted vocal pieces, it should be added, was 
especially excellent. The comicdl sorrows of that famous naturalist, 
Mr. Christopher Grubb, and the dangerous complications in which 
he became involved when, abandoning for a while his favourite and 
harmless pursuit, he allowed an old man’s fancies to “turn to 
thoughts of love,” were depicted by Mr..Alfred Reed with a keen 
sense of the humour of the situation. As Mrs. Pomeroy Bliss, a 
widow bubbling over with tears and sentiment, Miss Fanny Holland 
was as excruciatingly intense as could be desired ; and Mr. Walter 
Brown, as Captain Braggit, brought out all the characteristics of a 
swaggering and extremely disagreeable specimen of a military 
adventurer of dubious age and still more dubious honesty. The 
young lovers of the piece, Sybil Eardley, Braggit’s niece, and Eustace 
Appleby, a budding lawyer, were well represented by Miss Kate 
Tully and Mr. Duncan Young respectively. The set scene, re- 
presenting a room in a Swiss hotel, was, as usual at this establishment, 
very pretty and tastefully arranged. (ry, 

Mr. Corney Grain, who has come to be an institution at the 
German Reed Entertainment, followed with the promised new 
musical sketch. He is not a man to let the grass grow under his 
feet, and scorning to be hampered by the paltry consideration of 
dates, has now made arrangements to celebrate “The Queen’s 
Jubilee ” every day until further notice, in a fashion that will prove 
eminently satisfactory alike to the loyal and the laughter-loving. 
Mr. Corney Grain has long since established his relations with the 
public as a genial, versatile boon companion, with such an enormous 
circle of acquaintance that they must perforce call upon Aim whenever 
they have a desire to listen to his brilliant chat. Those who do so 
never have cause to complain of their reception ; he has always 
plenty to say of a confidential nature. His discourse on this 
occasion, liberally interspersed with sly epigram and display of 
mimetic and musical skill, rambled along easily for the appointed 
time, and might have gone on much longer withcut risk of tiring: his 
auditors. Various men and things in “our town” were touched 
upon, including the eccentricities of a local choral society, the street 
bands, the excitement of the jubilee festival, the reception of a 
“royal prince” thereat, and other matters of equal interest. Nor 
should mention be omitted, in conclusion, of two comic songs with a 
spice of social satire in each, entitled, “The brand-new man” and 
“That’s. how it’s done,” which were highly appreciated by his 


audience. 








Obituary, 


The death is announced of Mr. Robert Cocks, who was by far the 
oldest music publisher in England, and probably in the world. The 
deceased had at the time of his demise entered his ninetieth year. He 
came as a boy to London only six years after the battle of Trafalgar, 
and after a due apprenticeship he started in business as a music pub- 
lisher.in Princes-street, Hanover-square, as far back as the year 1823. 
Except that the establishment was moved to New Burlington-street 
about 1844, the business has been continued ever since until 1881, 
when Mr. Robert Cocks retired from the firm, and was succeeded as 
senior partner by his son, Mr. Stroud L. Cocks, who himself has now 
been forty years in the house. Mr. Robert Cocks was entirely a self- 
made man, but at the time of his death his firm’s catalogue exceeded 





18,000 publications, including the “schools” of Czerny, Spohr, 
Campagnoli, and Albrechtsberger, the organ history of Hopkins and 
Rimbault, many of the dance compositions of Strauss and Lanner, 


and the late Brinley Richards’ “God bless the Prince of Wales.”— 








Daily News. 
Wert Week's Music. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), P.M. 

I TRE os. skins uasarennandiduninrekianntied salient Crystal Palace 3 
ER SARE ECON 6 os digs cs cedar cit te aasaacoetansnsrsceidaned Albert Hall 3 
Student’s Recital ...............00. 3, Princes Street, Cavendish Square 4 
Mr. E. Stoeger’s Pianoforte Recital ............ 8, Maida Vale, N.W. 8.30 
“La Sonnambula”............seseeseeeseeeeeseeee Covent Garden Theatre 8.30 
Monpay, 18. 
PONG a esinctans saws icwsmedels sreteseo dhs pig Covent Garden Theatre 8 

‘ TUESDAY, 19. 
AMIE Tots caseddnacay Phas bas big hia oceee Baeas dase ... Covent Garden Theatre 8 

THURSDAY, 21. 
London Conservatoire Concert..... ..... secceeeeceecees St. James’s Hall 8 
Signora Sofia Ortona’s Concert ..........ccseseeccerseceereee Prince’s Hall 8 
Walia OCI vee ceccese sees Gisoeacssvius cap texeated Covent Garden Theatre 8 
FRIDAY, 22. 

Italian Opera .........ssseescereseeeeeseeseeseeeeesCovent Garden Theatre 8 








POETS AND MUSIC. 
(From the “ Globe.” ) 


It is natural to suppose that the faculty of rightly appreciating the 
musical cadence of a verse implies also the power of enjoying instru- 
mental music. It is antecedently improbable that an ear so delicately 
constituted as to delight in the fine and elusive harmonies of “ Kubla 
Khan ” should be insensitive to those of the “Eroica” symphony. Yet 
that the two endowments are distinct, and are formed apart from one 
another, we may see daily in our intercourse with our friends and 
acquaintances. Nay, more ; not only the lovers, but the very creators of 
musical verse have sometimes been virtually deaf to music properly so 
called. The author of “ Kubla Khan” and of “ Christabel,” poems which 
have never been matched for haunting charm of harmony and cadence, 
had but a dull ear for music. A concert-room was to him a “heartless 
scene,” where those who feel “music’s genuine power” were not to be 
found, and from which he longed to escape. For what? “To hear our 
old musician, blind and gray,” playing Scotch tunes by moonshine. And 
to dance thereto “amid the tedded hay, with merry maids whose ringlets, 
&c.,” or to hide behind the alder-trees while Edmund, sitting hard by in 
a boat, “breathes in his flute sad airs so wild and slow /” Or, best of all 
to hearken to “ dear Anne” singing a “ ballad of a shipwrecked sailor ”— 
best of all because her voice resembles the song of birds, the whispering 
of trees, the murmur of wind, and the moan of the water in sea caves. 
The music he loved was not, we see, the music that is an art and a 
science, but the music of nature and of the elements; and because he 
loved, understood, and could interpret the latter, he held in contempt the 
former, which lay beyond the range of his faculties. 

The study of music in this country has advanced immeasurably since 
the days of Coleridge, but how common to this day among men of letters 
and of general culture is this contemptuous attitude of the mind in regard 
to it. Many a man who would shrink from owning that he has no know- 
ledge of or love for the art of painting will confess with alacrity, and 
almost with a show of pride, that though he likes to hear his wife sing a 
ballad, he has himself not much ear, and has not studied music. To him 
it is hardly worthy the devotion of a man’s time and zeal, but is a pretty 
accomplishment for a lady. Or even if he go a little further, and claim 
to love a melody, how often will it prove that the melodies he loves are 
those which are as familiar to him as his armchair, and have become 
endeared to him solely by association with old times and happy 
moments? It is not the work of art that he admires, it is the memories 
awakened by the tune that make him happy. While, as for the profound 
laws of beauty, in obedience to which the composer has worked, as to 
the evidence of creative intellect revealed in the composition, he knows 
nothing of them, and desires to know nothing. The deep enchantments 
of instrumental harmonies are to him as pictures to a blind man. The 
passion of the strings, the pastoral purity and simplicity of the wood- 
wind, the enchanted melancholy of the weird and elfish French horn, and 
the splendid masculinity of the more resonant brass. these and the other 
infinite resources of the orchestra come not within his capacity to 
appraise or to enjoy. Quite recently a society, which presumably counts 
among its members a large number of persons of cultivated taste, has 
afforded a good deal of amusement by a naive exposure of its own 
inability to judge what kind of music is worthy of association with the 
superb choruses of Shelley’s “ Hellas.” 
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It is curious to note the conventional character of a large part of the 
references to music in the works of our poets, and to trace the source of 
their pleasure in it to association of ideas. olian strains, Amphion’s 
lute, the lyre of Orpheus, Lydian measures, pastoral pipings—all these, 
and many other such, are touched upon again and again with evident 
pleasure, but the pleasure is derived from association, and the association 
is here with ancient classical literature. Again, we find another class of 
references, which may be indicated by music and moonlight, music on 
the waters, minstrelsy of the woods; and here again the pleasure is 
derived from association, but the association is with the beauties of 
nature, a little charm of sentiment being added to these by a vague 
murmur of music. Rare, indeed,,is it to find a poet who reveals in his 
verse that he has listened to music with a musician's ear. Keats, indeed, 
with his preternatural rapidity of seizure upon the inner secrets of beauty, 
at once occurs to the mind as an example of exception. “The music, 
yearning like a god in pain,” is, perhaps, the finest single line descriptive 
of a burst of noble orchestral music that has ever been written—inter- 
pretative, inspired, and inspiring. The epithets he applies to single 
instruments, too, are indicative of an ear educated to something higher 
than mere “music on the waters.” The “silver snarling trumpets,” 
the “boisterous festive clarion,” the “ far-heard clarionet” (said 
of an instrument whose carrying powers are phenomenal), the “shrilly 
mellow sound” of flutes, and “touch the strings into a mystery,” are 
expressions quite beyond the reach of the poets who like that kind of 
music which mingles pleasantly with the rippling of the 
brook or the lapping of the lake waters. Charles Lamb, who was 
possessed of a finer ear for the musical cadences of speech than many a 
poet has been equipped with, confesses that he had no ear for music, 
and even that he suffered keenly from its “measured malice.” Instru- 
mental music, or even vocal music unassociated with words to interpret it, 
appears to have been quite devoid of meaning to him. He compares it 
with a book in which only the stops are printed, the reader having to 
supply the verbal matter ; with an empty frame for which the imagination 
must paint the picture. He admits, it is true, that there were times 
when “this heart had melted at the concourse of sweet sounds,” and that 
especially there were two tunes that never failed to move him strangely, 
but he had self-knowledge enough to enable him to ascribe the emotion 
to'the right source—association ; they were the songs, he tells us, that 
were sung to him (and, of course, they had words) when he was an “ imp 
in long coats ” at Christ’s Hospital. 

Wordsworth, whose solitary song is the very echo of the voices of 
nature and of the sounds of lonely hills and wind-haunted moors, has 
observed the fascination exerted by the fiddler of Oxford Street on the 
Baker, the ’Prentice, and the Lamplighter, and has written with a 
genuine enthusiasm on the brightening power of song ; but he apparently 
regarded “studied harmony” as apt to be a “ voluptuous influence that 
taints the better, purer mind,” and is soon lifted on the wings of verse 
into the more congenial harmonies of the winds and of deep calling unto 
deep. Nor, in detailing all the influences that shaped his spirit, and in 
recounting the various entertainments and studies with which he 
diversified his visits to London and Paris, does he mention the divine art 
save once, and then in the single word “music,” which he slips in 
significantly between the panorama and the pantomime, passing on 
immediately with infinitely greater relish to the giants and dwarfs of 
Sadler’s Wells. Nowhere does he give evidence that he demanded music 
for himself as an interpreter of life, or felt, as Mr. Browning says in his 
recent poem, that— 

‘* There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music.” 


The poems of Shelley teem with allusions to music which reveal a 
Spirit sensitive to its influence, as it was sensitive to all fine influences. 
But the home of music is amid the rumour of crowded cities, and Shelley’s 
tastes led him into the solitudes of nature, or into the society only of the 
fit andfew. Such delight, however, as he felt in the art inspired him to 
write some very lovely lines on no better a theme than the tinkling of 
Mrs. Williams’s guitar. It is perplexing to observe that the poet of our 
own day, who is most thoroughly conversant with music, and loves to 
make it the subject of his poems, is also the author of the least musical 
verse ever penned by a great poet. 








Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


The Zimes states that the Queen has accepted the dedication of a 
work entitled, “ Half a Century of Music in England,” by Mr. Francis 
Hueffer, which will shortly be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Schubert’s great Symphony in C was the principal item of last 
Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert. Madame Norman-Neruda played 
the solo part of Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto, and Miss Alice Gomes was 
the vocalist. 





Madame Minnie Hauk, on Tuesday night, made her appearance as 
Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, a part in which this artist’s dramatic 
talent shows to great advantage. The tenor singer who undertook the 
part of Don Ottavio, in the absence of Signor Ravelli, failed, partly 
through nervousness, to do justice to Mozart’s music. Signor Li Calsi 
was the conductor. 

The Signorina Annita Alameda, whose success in Italy as Amina in 
La Sonnambula we commented upon last week, is identical with Miss 
Gleason, a pupil of Mr. Visetti, at the Guildhall School of Music. 





Madame Emily Tate announces an evening concert on April 28, at 
Brixton Hall, on behalf of the British Home for Incurables. A number 
of popular artists have promised their assistance, and the concert is to be 
under high patronage. 

Mdlle. Marie Decca, who made such a successful dédué at the Prome- 
nade Concerts, has been engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa to sing the réle of 
Filina in Mignon, and the Queen of the’ Night in the revival of Zhe Magic 
Flute. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Goring Thomas has met with a serious 
accident while riding on horseback. According to the latest account the 
patient is progressing favourably. 

It may interest some of our readers to know that at the Thousand 
Monday Popular Concerts so far given, no less than 881 pianos of Broad- 
wood’s make have been used. 

Mr. Barton McGuckin yesterday signed a contract to undertake the 
chief tenor parts in Mr. Corders ordisa and in Wagner's 
Lohengrin during the Carl Rosa season at Drury Lane next month. 


On Good Friday the list of Sacred Concerts included one at St. James’s 
Hall, given by Mr. Ambrose Austin, where Rossini’s Sadat Mater (Mr 
Venables’ Choir) was followed by a miscellaneous programme ; a per- 
formance of the Messiah at the Albert Hail, with Mr. Barnby's Choir ; 
a grand concert at the Crystal Palace ; another at the Japanese Village, 
by the artists of the Italian Opera Company, and half a score of Messiah 
performances and other concerts. 

Her Majesty will open the Queen’s Hall at the People’s Palace for 
East London on Saturday, May 14. The Queen is expected to arrive at 
the building about half-past four o clock in the afternoon, and the cere- 
mony will be of a highly interesting character. The musical portion of 
the opening programme will be conducted by Mr. Joseph Barnby, under 
whose direction the National Anthem will be sung upon the entrance of 
her Majesty. Tne Old Hundredth Psalm will probably be given during 








the ceremonial, and “ Rule Britannia” upon the Queen’s departure. 

The news that Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera will be turned into a limited 
company, long since toreshadowed by us, fully confirmed and specified 
by the announcement in our advertisement columns to day, will be read 
with universal interest. To say that Mr. Rosa has done more than any 
other man now living for national opera in England would not be correct, 
for the reason that he is almost the only man who has done anything for 
that great cause. No wonder that at last even so energetic a man finds 
the responsibility and worry of bearing so vast an enterprise on his own 
shoulders. That his appeal will be largely responded to is scarcely a 
matter of doubt. Apart from being the stronghold of British opera, 
Mr. Rosa’s is also emphatically a paying concern, and shareholders will 
therefore combine the sublime consciousness of supporting high art with 
the agreeable feeling that they have invested their money in a safe and 
remunerative concern. 

We have received a copy of “ Messrs. Shelley & Co.’s Complete Press 
Directory for 1887.” This Directory claims to be “a full and impartial 
guide to the Press of the United Kingdom.” It is arranged in sections 
handy for reference. Special attention has been devoted to the provincial 
sections. In one part of the book provincial newspapers are arranged in 
alphabetical order of towns, being at the same time classified under the 
headings of “ Daily—morning,” “ Daily—afternoon,” “ Weekly,” &c. A 
considerable amount of interesting information is given respecting each 
town, including the names of the local banks, with their London agents, 
local members of parliament, officials, railways, &c., and the most avail- 
able London departure station. In another part the provincial newspapers 
are grouped in counties, and there classified as daily, weekly, d&c., so 
that a comprehensive view of the press enterprise of any county is given 
at a glance. Each county list is headed by several lines of valuable 
information. The following summary of the Press of the United Kingdom 
is given :—Morning newspapers: London, 16; English provincial, 45 ; 
Welsh, 3; Scottish, 10; Irish, 12. Evening newspapers: London, 12 ; 
English provincial, 83 ; Welsh,2; Scottish, 10; Irish, 6; British Isles, 1. 
Weekly, &c., newspapers, London and suburbs, 666 ; English provincial, 
1148 ; Welsh, 76 ; Scottish, 179; Irish, 160; British Islands, 30. Maga- 
zines, periodicals, &c. : London, 842 ; provincial, 288. Total, 3579. 

THE JACKDAWS MUSICAL SOctETY.— A very enjoyable Inauguration 
dinner was given by the committee of this Musical Society, chiefly com- 
posed of young Scotchmen, to a number of their friends at Anderton’s 
‘Hotel, Fleet Street, on Saturday Evening last. Hume -Beccles, Esq., 
the president of the Society occupied the chair. After the various speeches 
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had been made a very good programme of music was gone through. 
Mr. C. W. Turner was heard to advantage in the familiar, “ Old Brigade,” 
and Mr. W. A. Chalmers sang with considerable feeling the old song, 

She wore a wreath of Roses.” The feature of the evening was the 
violin playing by Mr. A. B. Charge, a rising young professional. In 
brilliant style and to the great delight of those present i rendered the 

Stephanie Gavotte,” “ Raft’s Cavatina,” and selections from “ Falka.” 
Mr. Haddan (piano), and Mr. S. Lyons (violin), also acquitted themselves 
well in their respective pieces. A recitation, “Ode to Burns” was given 
by Mr. Jobn Telfar, Hawick. The remainder of the programme was 
well received. This Musical Society which already numbers about 
thirty new members, together with eleven of a committee, promises to be 
a great success. Signor Foli, Signor Tito Mattei, Signor Caravoglia, 
and Mr. William Carter are its patrons, from whom letters were read at 
this dinner, expressing regret at their inability to attend, owing to 
previous engagements, and at the same time wishing good will to the 
undertaking. 


PROVINCIAL. 


_ We have received an interesting report of the doings of the Hereford- 
shire Philharmonic Society, which we shall publish in our next number. 


BELFAST.—The Philharmonic Society have given a performance of 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. The solo parts were taken by Mesdames 
Hutchinson and Mackenzie, and Messrs. Bernard Lane and Egbert 
Roberts. _ These singers, together with the forces under Mr. Beyschlag’s 
careful direction, did full justice to the work, which, however, has called 
forth some severe criticism from the local wiseheads. Objection is made 
in the Belfast News Letter to the “ pretentiousness, the dulness, and the 
gross mexpressiveness ” of Dvorak’s masterpiece. “The subtle discords 
and the curious combinations achieved by a daring use of several wind 
instruments, with the dry shriek of a reed here and there, may be 
pleasing to a musician who is above considering anything so common- 
place as the gratification of a general audience, &c., &c.” “So far from 
there being anything in the work that one can feel, there is nothing in it 
that one can understand. So far from containing anything pleasing, it 
contains everything that is distasteful. It would appear as if the 
composer did not know the words which form the basis of his theme. 
The prelude to the opening chorus suggested nothing but a deficient 
orchestra getting into tune, and not succeeding very well in doing so, 
either. That crude minor background employed by the composer, so 
far from being impressive, was absolutely childish. To be sure, it was 
followed by a chorus possessing at least a suggestion of the true theme ; 
but so far from the effect of the tenor solo being good, it weakens the 
general effect, and the more so as one of the finest phrases is accom- 
panied by brass. The quartet that followed is terrifying in its originality. 
It is trying to the performers, but much more so to the audience.” 
Decidedly, the art of criticism in the Green Isle is in a somewat primitive 
condition. 

BIRMINGHAM, April 4.—Whenever Royalty pays a visit all loyal citi- 
zens forget their daily troubles ; their pleasures, and their. thoughts and 
actions have but one goal, which is to pay due homage to the rulers of the 
land, The recent visit of Her Majesty to Birmingham was the principal 
and only forethought of our population for the last fortnight, and the 
hearty welcome given to our illustrious Queen was a proof that neither 
time, labour, nor money was spared in honour of that memorable visit. 
We cannot therefore record any musical events of any note of late. The 
only concert worth chronicling was that given by Madame Agnes Miller 
with the assistance of Herr Ludwig Straus. The dénéficiare gives an 
annual concert which is principally supported by her numerous pupils 
and personal friends ; the general public on such occasions testify their 
appreciation by their absence, it cannot, therefore, be wondered at if the 
Masonic Hall on Thursday last was only half-filled. The programme was 
strictly classical, as will be seen by the following enumeration : Sonata, 
G major, Op. 78, for pianoforte and violin (Brahms) ; Italian Concerto, for 
ners alone (Bach) ; Sonata in D, for violin (Corelli) ; Sonata, Op. 27, 

0. 1, “Moonlight” (Beethoven); Romance, “Concerto, G minor ” 
(Spohr) ; Pianoforte Solo (a) Nachtstiick in D flat, (6) Novelette in E 
(Schumann) ; Duet, “ Deutsche Reigen ” for violin and piano (Kiel). We 
may at once state that Madame Miller’s best efforts were the Bach Con- 
certo and the Schumann pieces. The characteristic points of her playing 
are a firm and bold touch, a due regard to rhythm, and a fair éechnique, 
but she lacks the more ennobling and tender passion, without which piano- 
playing becomes tedious, monotonous, and machine-like. Her assistance in 
the concerted music is worthy of high praise. Herr Ludwig Straus played 
the Corelli Sonata with remarkable boldness and clearness, at the same 
time displaying exquisite sweetness and deep feeling when required. The 
Romance was given with due regard to expression and in the most effi- 
cient manner. The concert was on the whole very enjoyable, and those 
present seemed much delighted, judging trom the applause and recalls 
after every item. . 


BRIGHTON.—The Brighton and Hove Choral and Orchestral Society 
gave Mozart’s Reguiem, conducted by Dr. Sawyer, at their recent concert, 








Madame Worrell, Miss Clara Myers, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. R. S. 
Miles being the soloists. The second part of the programme opened 
with Grieg’s Concerto in A minor. Miss Ethel Savery gave a brilliant 
rendering of the solo part. 


Guascow, April 11.—The Glasgow University Choral Society 
(President, Sir William Thomson) gave their seventh annual concert, in 
the Bute Hall, on Friday evening, April 1. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Montague Smith, played with tolerable steadiness 
throughout, but some of the choral items, notably Mendelssohn’s 
Festgesang, showed considerable unsteadiness at times. The unaccom- 
panied works were well and carefully sung. All were in excellent voice, 
and light and shade were not neglected. There was cause for regret that 
the organ part in Sullivan’s “In Memorian” overture was omitted, the 
pitch of the organ being too low. Mr. F. C. Atkinson contributed two 
solos, viz. :—Barker’s “ Irish Emigrant” and Kiicken’s “O’er Vale and 
mountain,” which were very well received. Great praise is due to Mr. 
Smith, who conducted. “The Bourrée” of his own composition, 
which showed great musical ability, was much appreciated. The choir 
numbers over 80 male voices, and the orchestra consisted of 40 per- 
formers, led by Mr. W. H. Cole. 


MANCHESTER.—It is not given to everyone to appreciate fully, and at 
all times, the “sweet uses” of adversity. Nevertheless, when at the 
beginning of the year, Mr. Hallé reappeared for the first time after his 
serious illness, we were able to feel resigned to his prolonged absence, 
and even, in some measure, recompensed for it by his magnificent playing 
of the “ Waldstein” sonata on that occasion. For, in addition to the 
technical perfection, which is a matter of course with him, there was a 
warmth about his playing which previously we had not always been able 
to discover. The impression which he then made was renewed at the 
recital given by him (in connection with the Gentlemen’s Concerts) on 
Monday afternoon, April 4. No doubt there are pianists who quicken our 
pulses more than Mr. Hallé usually allows himself to do—but there is 
none who can impart 10 an audience the same quiet pleasure, combined 
with perfect confidence in the performer that Mr. Hallé can ; and even 
now, when there are so many vérfwosi in the field, his passage-playing 
remains as marvellous as ever. The programme consisted of two sonatas 
(the “Didone abbandonata” of Clementi, and the “Plus ultra” of 
Dussek)—the sixth book of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte ”—twelve 
waltzes by S. Heller, and “ Aus dem Volksleben (Op. 19) by Grieg. The 
Carl Rosa Company terminated their season at the Theatre Royal on 
Saturday night by an admirable performance of Mignon, in which Miss 
Marie Decca, an American soprano, made her first appearance. The ré/e 
of Filina is a very exacting one for a débutante, more especially when so 
finished a singer and actress as Madame Burns has become almost 
inseparably associated with it. And, indeed, during the first part of the 
opera, Miss Decca appeared to realise very keenly the daring nature of 
her undertaking. However, later on, her artistic feeling fortunately got 
the better of her nervousness, and the applause which greeted her at the 
end of “I am Titania,” left no doubt as to her having secured a success 
which was thoroughly deserved. At the Prince’s Theatre, Ruddigore 
continues to draw crowded houses, thanks to the general excellence of the 
performers and the effective way in which it is mounted. The musical 
arrangements for the opening ceremony of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition 
(May 3) are now published. The Manchester Guardian says :—-“ As 
the Royal Party enters the main buildings, the National Anthem will be 
performed by the orchestra alone, and afterwards sung by the solo voices 
and chorus. The address being read and the Prince having replied, Dr. 
Villiers Stanford’s setting of the 150th Psalm (specially arranged for this 
occasion) will be rendered. The tooth Psalm will then be sung, and his 
Royal Highness will declare the exhibition open. During the procession 
round the exhibition, Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” will be given, 
and, on the return of the procession, Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah Chorus ” 
will close the proceedings. The services of Madame Albani and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd have been secured. Mr. Hallé will conduct the orchestra 
of 100 performers. The chorus will number about 500, and Mr. J. 
Kendrick Pyne will preside at the organ. The band of the Grenadier 
Guards and the permanent band of the exhibition will also perform during 
the day.”—It is Easter time, and Mancliestsr is given over to the 
heathen. That is to say, the attractions presented here this week are of 
an extremely popular kind, in view of the large incursion of trippers from 
surrounding towns and country districts. Of ininstrel entertainments 
and other sensational shows there are many, and of brass band contests 
not a few—but there is little going on that need detain anyone who cares 
for something more than mere noise. In pleasant contrast, however, to 
all this was the customary organ recital given on Saturday, April 9, by 
Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne, organist of the Cathedral, and to the Corporation 
of Manchester. These recitals are given every Saturday during the 
winter, and, from the exceptional executive ability of Mr. Payne, and the 
varied nature of his selections rarely fail to attract good audiences. On 
Saturday the programme included a Prelude and Fugue in D major by 
S. Wesley, and Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata in D minor, in addition to 
some transcriptions from Rossini, Spohr, &c, 
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PaRIS, April 12.— Last week we had some splendid concerts, amongst | 
which I have to point out those of the Society of Chamber Music for | 


Wind Instruments. M. Joachim gave his valuable assistance to this con- 
cert, and was the leader of the Septuor by Beethoven. The same dis- 
tinguished artist played on Friday and Saturday nights at the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, the Concerto by Beethoven, as he alone can 
play it, and was rewarded by the aristocratic audience with a double 
recall.—On Good Friday night we had, likewise, so-called Sacred Con- 
certs at Colonne’s, Pasdeloup’s, and Lamoureux’s. There were no 
novelties at either of them, but I must mention the appearance of Faure 


and Escalais from the Opera at Pasdeloup’s, and that of Madame Krauss | 


at Colonne’s.—Our principal concert season is now over. There will be 
none at Pasdeloup’s and Lamoureux’s, and the last two of the Société des 
Concerts and of Colonne will take place on the 17th and 24th inst. The 
latter will reproduce La Damnation de Faust, and at the former, Frangois 
Planté will play. 


Le Bourgeois de Calais is the title of M. André Messager’s | 


new comic opera, produced recently at the Folies Dramatiques. The 
subject of the libretto is the retaking of Calais by the Duc de Guise 
after it had been in the possession of England for two hundred years 
(1558). This historical idea is the groundwork of a very amusing piece, 
where the jealousy of a citizen of Calais, who suspects the Duke of 
flirting with his fiancée, causes the fate of the town to hang for a 
while in the balance. But his doubts ultimately give way before 
evidence of the lady’s faithfulness ; patriotic sentiment reasserts itself, 
and the worthy André compasses the surrender of Calais to the French 
general, The music is in no way remarkable, but pleases by its 
melodiousness and skilful orchestration. Madame Darcourt and Mdlle. 
Borel, MM. Morlet, Gobin and Dechesne make a very satisfactory 
cast. 


VIENNA.—Madame Sembrich sang the parts of Zuciaand La Traviata 
at the Imperial Opera with extraordinary success in German, mixed 
languages being henceforth forbidden on that stage.—Fraulein Hermine 
Spies achieved the rare feat of drawing three full houses within a few 
days by her exquisite singing of German Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, 
and others. This artist is said to excel also in oratorio, and is announced 
to sing in Bach’s Matthew's Passion, Herr Walter undertaking the 
tenor part. 


The Neue Wiener Tagblati reports that Josefa Lange, a grand-niece 
of Mozart, aged 67 years, is living in great want and misery, in a wretched 
room in one of the suburbs of the Austrian capital. She used to support 
herself by her own handiwork ; illness, however, has not only put an end 
to this but has consumed all her savings. An appeal has been made to 
the authorities of the Vienna Opera House, who had proposed to set aside 
a portion of the proceeds of the performances of some of the great com- 
poser’s works for the purpose of assisting the erection of a suitable 
memorial to him, The Zagd/at/ asks whether Vienna, which professes 
such admiration for Mozart, ought not first to place this near relative of 
his in a position of comfort. 


The tenor Winkelmann from the Imperial Opera at Vienna met 


with enthusiastic applause as Vasco, Lohengrin, Rhadames, etc., at 
Cologne. 


BFRLIN.—The second performance of Zhe Golden Legend, with 
Madame Albani in the part of Elsie, was more enjoyable upon the first, 
but the critics hold to the unfavourable opinions they expressed after the 
first hearing of the work.—The Opera House will shortly be fitted up 
with electric light.—Fraulein Leisinger has, it is said, consented to 
become a member of the Paris Grand Opera—a great loss for Berlin. 
—Fraulein Lola Beeth has accepted a short engagement there.— The 

rformances at the Kroll’s Theatre of Zhe Mikado, by the D’Oyly Carte 

rovincial Company, have begun very successfully, being a distinct 
improvement on last season’s representations of the same opera by a 
scratch company, of whom only Mr. David Fisher, the admired Koko, 
remains.— Herr Schréder, conductor of the German Opera at Rotterdam, 
is spoken of as the successor to Mottl at the Berlin Royal Opera, the 
negotiations with Herr Seidl having fallen to the ground. No definite 
agreement has been made, but Herr Schréder is to conduct rehearsals 
during May and June, and if found satisfactory will be retained for the 

st of conductor. There is some doubt whether Count Hochberg will 
e retained for the post of General-Intendant beyond his first year of 
probation. 

Richard Heuberger’s comic opera, Die Abenteuer einer Neujahrs 
nacht met with the same favourable reception at Hanover previously 
obtained at Leipzig. 

On October 1, two grants of money, instituted by Mendelssohn, will 
be open to musical students who belong to any of the German state- 
established schools of music. Each nt consists of £75, one for 


composition, the other for executive skill, and students of any age, sex, 
religion, and nationality may compete. 


Fifty-two designs for the monument of Liszt have reached Bayreuth. 
| They have been sent from all parts of Europe, and some are the work of 
celebrated sculptors. The models will shortly be arranged for public 
exhibition, but the monument will not be executed if the remains of 
Liszt are not allowed to rest'at Bayreuth. 


New YorK.—Mr. Abbey has commenced his operatic season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He has secured the services of Madame 
Adelina Patti, who appeared as Violetta in La Traviata on the opening 
night, April 11. Among the artists of. the company are Miss Gertrude 
Griswold, Madame Scalchi, and Signor Del Puente, Signor Luigi Arditi 
conducting. Six performances are promised. 


An international musical exhibition is to take place at Bologna in 
1888, and Verdl has consented to act as honorary president. There will 
be separate departments for operatic, symphonic, and sacred music, and 
everything connected with music will be brought under examination. It 
is expected that the Queen of Italy will patronise the exhibition, and 
great interest is already excited on the subject in Italy and abroad, 
although as yet no official announcement has been made public. 

Signor. Bottesini, the great contra-bass cou has undergone a suc- 
cessful operation on one eye, and is in good health, 


It is said that Rubinstein is about to found a Russian National 
Opera in St. Petersburg in a theatre of his own construction. 


Lr1Pz1G.—My letters have not been so regular of late owing to the fact 
that nothing extraordinary has taken place. A few great artists such as 
D’Albert and Madame Norman-Neruda have been here and many 
“small fry.” The programmes of the three last Gewandhaus Concerts 
contained Brahms’s “ Schicksalslied,” Schubert’s C major Symphony, 
Beethoven in D minor and in F major, Haydn in G major, and Mozart 
in C minor. Madame Norman-Neruda, who played Spohr’s “ Vocal- 
Scena” Concerto, Beethoven’s F major Romance, and Bach’s E —_ 
Prelude, might certainly have chosen less hackneyed works for the display 
of her talents : however, one must be thankful for small mercies, and this 
especially at the hands of the first lady violinist of the day. Warmth 
and beauty of tone, purity of style, neat technique—all these qualities 
were manifested in Madame Neruda’s performance. In_ short, it was 
perfect and gained her much applause. Schubert’s C major Symphony 
and Wagner's “Kaisermarsch” were also done at this concert. Much of 
the latter’s effect was lost owing to the half-hearted performance of the 
Leipziger Lehrer Verein Choir: their voices were almost imperceptible 
amidst the majestic strains of the grand orchestra for which the work 
is written. The following concert would, I imagine, have had a small 
audience anywhere out of Leipzig. Symphonies: Mozart in C minor, 
Haydn in G major and Beethoven in F major ; seven songs, sung by 
Herr Carl Perron of the Leipzig opera. The gentleman’s voice Is a 
baritone of splendid timbre and compass, his singing of Schumann’s 
“Friihlingsnacht,” Brahms’s Mailied, etc. was magnificent. The rest 
of the concert was quite up to the usual point of excellence and 
prepared well for the last of this season, when Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
Overture (with Wagner’s close), Beethoven’s Choral Symphony and 
Brahms’s “ Schicksalslied ” were done. Looking back on the yess season, 
I do not think that it has been as good as its forerunners. Of new works, 
we have had Bruch’s Symphony in E, Klughart in D, Reinecke’s new 
overture to “Zenobia” and an overture by Ernst Naumann—not by 
any means a startling array of new works. D’Albert, Barth, Joachim, 
Sarasate, Frau Schumann, Madame Norman-Neruda, Klengel, Schroeder, 
Planté, etc., have played, and the vocalists have been: Gura, Frau 
Schmitt-Csanyi, Elly Warnots, Gudehus, Schelper, Scheidemantel, 
Perron etc., etc. Josef Hofman, the wonderful nine year old pianist, 
has at length been heard and we find out that he is over-rated. He 
certainly possesses talents of a high character but is not the great 
player that he is made out to be. His improvisations, too, were very 
“ Chopinesque,” and after a short time, the child would ramble about in 
foreign keys and almost loose himself. Still, as a pianist, he has many 
admirable points, notably, a good firm tone and great technical resources 
and with careful instruction, he should become a great artist. Eugen 
D’Albert has offered to superintend his studies. May he prove a worthy 
pupil of such a player. On the advice of Kapellmeisters Mickisch and 
Mahler, the municipal council has given orders to sink the orchestra of 
the Leipzig Theatre in accordance with Wagner’s theories. Frau Joachim 
will give a Brahms Lieder Concert this week, in the old Gewandhaus 
where the same composer’s latest work (an unperformed Piano Trio) and 
his new Piano and Violin Sonata will be performed. Next week I hope 
to give a short account of the Conservatorium Examination Concerts. 
Operas performed during past week : Figaro’s Hochzeit (Mozart) ; Hans 
Heiling (Marschner) ; Die Afpikanerin (Meyerbeer), etc. 





The scene of the Flowermaidens, out of Parsifa/, was redemanded 
and repeated at a recent Chatelet concert, Paris. 

Die Walkiire at Brussels continues to attract large audiences, the 
theatre being well filled for the twelfth performance. M, Auguste 
Dupont’s Concerto in F, finely played by Herr Franz Rummel, made an 
excellent impression at the Popular Concert. . 
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THORNHILL’S 


Cravelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding Presents 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free, 


THORNHILL & CO. 


To H.M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 








and Royal Family. 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 





A LUXURY HITHERTO UNOBTAINABLE. 


PURE INDIAN & CEYLON TEAS ONLY. 
THE DARJEELING & CEYLON TEA ComPy. 


16, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Supply the Choicest Liquoring Indian and Ceylon Teas direct from the 
gardens (THUS SAVING QUITE FIFTY PER CENT. PROFIT) 
in quantities of not less than 1lb. All Teas delivered free in London, 
and carriage paid, on orders of slbs. and upwards, packed in tins, to any 

address in the United Kingdom. 








No. 1. Souchong... .. I/6| No. 4. Orange Pekoe ... 2/3 
» 2 Pekoe Souchong... 1/9] ,, 5. Flowery Pekoe ... 2/6 
» og Pekae ices vs 2/- | a 6 Flowery Or. Pekoe... 3/- 


Clients and others having friends interested in India or Ceylon Tea Gardens can 
obtain original packages from any estate by quoting name or mark. 


Samples Post Free on application. 


Address, the Manager, 
DARJEELING & CEYLON TEA COMPANY, 
16, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


SECURE DIRECTION TAGS. 


Strong and Cheap. 











They bear ROUGH USAGE and EXPOSURE to WET 
WEATHER far better than Linen Labels. Can be had 


in any size. 





SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION TO 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Wibolesale & Retail Stationer, 
118 & 119, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


PATENT AGENTS. 
JARMAN & CO., 
55 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


NINE MONTHS’ PROTECTION (including Stamp Duty)... £3.10 0 
THE LIKE FOR FOUR YEARS .. «. .. ~~» £8 8 O 


Advances made on approved Inventions. 














JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, rs. 14d. and 2s. gd., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 

HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCtED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SociETY, 29, Southampton. Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREER 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on upplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 














MR. & MRS. THOMPSON, 
WARDROBE PURCHASERS TO ANY AMOUNT FOR CASH. 
Established a quarter of a Century. 
And having a LARGE CONNECTION for the Sale of 
GOOD LEFT-OFF CLOTHING, 
can give best prices for them, Ladies waited on. P.0.0. per 
return for all parcels, boxes, &c. Please note the address, 


95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, w. 


TO NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS, 
WANTED—REGIMENTAL UNIFORMS, &c. 


MR. JAMES THOMPSON. 
95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W., 
Begs to acquaint Ladies and Gentlemen that he is giving the highest prices for all 
descriptions of Naval and Military Uniforms, also for Plain Clothes, Miscellaneous 
Property, &c. Ladies or gentlemen wishing to dispose’ of any of the above-named 
will be punctually waited upon at their residence, any time or distance, by address- 
ing a letter as above. Parcels from the country will get instant attention, and the 
utmost value remitted by post-office order by return, Established twenty-five 


7*N.B.=On sale, Naval and Military Uniforms of every: desctiption; also 
Liveries: 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By M.. Bourne. 


“Show the influenceof Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. -The first and 'sécond, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—-(Ep. Musical Worid.) 

‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."-(ED Topecal Times.), 

“¢The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and gfaceful ; and the. ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.”—(Ep, News 
of the World.”) 

‘Simple, but well written.”—-(Ep, Atheneum.) 

* Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn, These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. £ra:) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson. 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘* Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician,”—-(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect."—(Ep. ews of the World.) 

“ A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr, Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting ..4 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. Zra.) ' 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC, 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—-(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. ews of the World.) 

“It is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zruth.) 

‘“* A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“ Is an excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.”— 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.” —(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition."—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

' “A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

( “Ts a abi delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ep. Zruth. ‘ 

“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Zra.) 


PRICE 2/- EACH, NET. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO.,, 
Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
91 REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 18th April, and close on or before Wednesday, the 20th April 
‘ for fond and Thursday, the 21st #pril, for the Country. alee 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company, xo. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby the liability of the members is limited to the amount unpatd on their Shares.) 


SHARE CAPITAL, £100,000. | 
First Issue, £70,000, in 4,000 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares, and 10,000 Ordinary Shares at £5 each. 
Of which 1,500 Preference and 2,500 Ordinary Shares will be allotted to the Vendor as fully-paid, in part payment for the 
consideration of the purchase, leaving 2,500 Preference and 7,500 Ordinary Shares now offered for subscription. 
2,500 Preference Shares payable as follows, £1 on application, £2 on allotment, and £2 one month after allotment. 


7,500 Ordinary Shares payable as follows, £1 on application, £2 on allotment, £1 10s. one month after allotment. ; 
It is not anticipated that the remaining 10s. per Share will be-required, but should it be necessary, at least three months 


notice will be given. 
Directors. 


The Right Hon. VISCOUNT FOLKSTONE, M.P., 8, Ennismore 


Gardens (Chairman). 


The Right Hon. LORD ARTHUR WILLIAM HILL, M.P., Wake- 


hurst, Hayward’s Heath. 


The EARL OF WILTON, 5, Collingham Gardens, South Kensington. 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D., Sydenham (Director of the 


Royal College of Music), 


GEORGE NICHOLSON, Esq, of Harmwood, Banner & Son, 24, 


North John Street, Liverpoo 


GEORGE FREEMANTLE, Esgq., 41, Devonshire Street, Higher 


Ardwick, Manchester... 


CARL ROSA, Esq., 17, Westbourne Street, Hyde Park, W. (Managing 


Director), will join the Board after allotment. 





London. 





= 


Te 

3, VICTORIA STREET, | 

Secretary (pro. tem.) 
Mr. E. C. HOILE. 


. : Ss. 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & Co., 15, Lombard Street, E.C. 
- Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 


. Solicitors. 


Messrs. HARGROVE & Co., 3, Victoria St., Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


Broker, 


JAMES DEBENHAM, Esq,, 8, Copthall Court, and Stock Exchange, 


Auditors. 


Messrs, HARMOOD, BANNER & SON, 24, North John St., Liverpool. 


orary Offices. 
ESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 





This Company has been formed for the of 
—— and developing the business of an English 
Opera Company, founded ‘by Mr. Carl Rosa, and 
carried on by him uninterguptedly during the last 
eleven' years. in London the Provinces, with 
increasing artistic and financial success, and gerierally | 
to advance the cause of O 

Opera, in England, being in the exceptional 
position of not having any State subvention, it is con- 
sidered that the best way to place this branch of 
music on a permanent basis, is by establishing a 
Company for the purpose, founded upon the succéssful 
work achieved by the exertions of Mr. Carl Rosa. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company the 
nucleus for such anundertaking, and it has grown so 
tapidly. and. has. become so succegsful, that it Offers a 
singularly favourable opportunity for establishing 
English Opera as a national institution in this country. 
Hence the incorporation of the present Company, 
which has also for its object ultimately to secure a 
fixed home. for English Opera in London, in which 
event power will be taken to raise additional capital. 
Englishmen are characterised by their love of operatic 
music, and yet, hitherto, there has been no perma- 
nent central homéin London for opera inthevernacular. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company already possesses 
an excellent provincial centre in the Royal Court 
Theatre, Live I. 

It is, therefore, confidently expected that not only 
the musical public, but the public at large, will, for 
two sufficient reasons, take an interest in an under- 
taking which is doing so much to encourage the 
efforts of British Composers and British Artists ; in 
the first place, because they will assist in.establishin; 
and advancing National Opera in this country, an 
secondly, they will obtain—as appears from the exam- 
ination of the Vendor’s books, ~to below—a_ 
property, which the Directors fied will at 
once yield remunerative dividends. _; f 

Rarely, if ever, has a similar o} occurred | 
of verses enterprise of national utility in this 





eountry, which,-at-the-sdme time, i esitordinay | 
» probabi ve (9 bea tac - 
Pore book oY de S or fave Any: ined by 


Messrs. Harmood, Banner, and Son, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Liverpool, Vai wie tor, 
this Prospectus, who, i¢ will be. s¢gen, \ hat 
after providing for all expenses and other payments, ~ 
there will remain a sum sufficient to pay 12 per cent. 
on the Capital proposed to be called up on the Ordi- 
nary Shares. 

The business is taken over asa going concern from 
the 1st January, 1887, and the Company wi 
entitled to all profits from that date, so that a half- 
year’s dividend will have accrued by the end of June, 
and be payable by the end of July. 


—> ‘Prospectus.. €— 
Mr. Carl Rosa will transfer to the Company :— 
i. The building known as the Royal Cour 

Theatre, Liverpool, which is held free of all 
ground-rent, on a lease for 75 years from the 1st 
-of March} 1881 the tion of Liver 
pool, tre Building also contains 
shops and a branch of the i 
Wales Bank, Limited, which are now let ‘at 
rents amounting to £670 per annum. 

By a recent\valuation, made’ by Mr. Cornelius 
Sherlock, Architect and, Surveyor, Liverpool 
(which can be seen at the office of the Company’s 
Solicitors), he values the property at £45,490. 

Fy All the furniture, fixturés, and entire stack 
. of properties, armour, dresses, scenery, and 
other plant, for, the’ niountirig ‘of the repertoire 
performed “by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
also a valuable musical library, with promptor’s. 
books, lithographed scene-plots, &c., which 
have recently been valued by specialists in their 
several departments at the -sum of £20,500.) ; 
The ire consists of 58 Operas, including 
25 works of which the English original librettos 
or lish versions by Gilbert A’Beckett, 
oseph Bennett, Hen Hetsee, Francis Hueffer, 
tty. Kingston, odore —Marzials, | Julian’ 
Sturgis, &c., are the exclusive property of Mr. 
Carl Rosa, also the, acting right of numerous 
Operas, some of which are the sole property of 
Mr. Carl Rosa, having been composed specially 
for the Carl Rosa Opera Company by F. Corder, 
A.C. M ie,.and Goring Thome ; also all 
Royalties vable from Music Publishers. 
* * 3! The it-of all cdntraets and engage- 
ments to which Mr. Carl Rosa is entitled in 
relation to his business. 


Managing Director of the Company, including the 


- Carl Rosa, is the promoter of 


& 
in mares se Shares—£7,500 Preference and 
rdinary—and the balance by the Company 
taking over an existing M e for £20,000 at 4 


er cent.. now on Court Theatre an 
Beings. 
~ TheVendor undertakes to defray all the 


curred in the formation and registration of the 
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into for the 
The terms of the Contract to be entered into for the 


orth and South } 


_m t of the, Operatic Tours as heretofore, for 
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sale and purchase of the properties in accordance with 
the terms stated in this Prospectus, are scheduled to 
the Articles of Association of the Company. 

The Directors draw wear aa to — — 9 st 
are current Contracts hetw: e Vendor and artists, 
employés,-and others which) are of -the otdinary 
cher fer, and will be taker6ver and out in 
the ordinary course of| business. by this Company or 
on its: behalf. . The partion of these Contracts, 
which relate only to_ busi ae and are 
of a temporary er, canmot jutliciously or in the 
interest of the Shareholders’ be made public. Appli- 
cants'fér shares must be deeméd to,waive the insertion 
of dates and names of the parties to any such Contracts, 
er the dates and names of a ies to arrangements 


made in mation! of Co d_must 
Set yes feel Pi 
, compliance with section 38 of th ct 1867. 


Applications for Shares should peng acm re 
accompanying form, and forwarded to;the Bankers o 
the Company, together -with. the amount payable 
on. application. If no allotment is made, the deposit 
‘will -bé -returned without ‘deduction, and where the 
number ‘of. Shares allotted is less than the number 
onal the surplus will, be credited in reduction 
' the amount payable on allotment, » ., 

The Directors intend: to apply for a Stock Ex- 


.change settlement and quotation as éafly as possible. 
The ‘ Comipany 7 rated under the 
Limited Liability 


Acts, the liability of the share- 
’ holders is strictly limited to the amount of their Shares. 
Forms of application for Shares may be obtained 
from the Company’s Secretary, Broker, and Bankers. 
Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, with the terms of the 
Contract above mentioned, and the Valuations herein 
referred to, may be inspected at the office of the Com- 
's Soltci 


. The will of the rene and the ex- 
F} c sht to ie “Carl At t 
ib geifaeemeeen 
iM has dgreeditofperfoun theldutlesiot | C9 
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ndoh, 12th A 1887. 
2 an Ge.’ ‘ANTS’ REPORT. 
24, North John Street, Liverpool. 
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Manager’s salary, and office are sufficient to 
divide 12 per cent. on the Capital 
called up on the Ordi Shares. " 
HARMOOD, BANNER, & SON, 
Chartered Accountants 
To THE DrRECTORS OF THE CARL ROSA OPERA 
ComPaNy, LIMITED. 





Printed and published for the Proprietors by A. S. MALLETT & Co., at the Office, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W.—Saturday, April 16, 1887 
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MADAME MINNIE HAUK. 





